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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the 


dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


cocina acne 
The Lord Advocate was on Thursday returned for 
Edinburgh by a decisive majority, having polled 11,390 
votes, as against 3,940 for his opponent, Mr. E. Jenkins. 
That means that the Home Secretary will be able in 
future—he at present frankly confesses himself unable— 
to answer questions relating to Scotch public business, 
having his subordinate at last at his elbow, and that the 
author of ‘Ginx’s Baby” need never look fo a seat in 
Scotland again. The Scotch Liberal cliques are furious 
with him for “ embarrassing Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
by his frivolous candidature ;” and, indeed, it is difficult 
to see what object Mr. Jenkins had in view other than 
the mischievous one of making poor Mr. McLaren’s 
total of election expenses amount to three years of his 
official salary beforehand. Mr. McLaren’s election is not 
the only event which has occurred this week to clear the 
official air in Scotland.. Another judge, Lord Gifford, 
has definitively retired, and Sir William Harcourt will 
have the opportunity of shelving all the Scotch barristers 
who might be supposed willing to object to his favourite 
scheme for separating the legal from the political 
functions of Scotland’s coming secretary. 


The news of the week contains two items which con- 
firmed Russophobes will have to carefully consider. On 
the one hand Russia has found it advisable to retreat 
from the Kuldja difficulty with China. The dogged 
patience of the Tsungli Yamen has triumphed in secur- 
ing the surrender of the province of Ili, except a small 
and unimportant section. ‘Thus Russia is freed from the 
danger of a collision with China. On the other hand, 
General Skobeleff has fulfilled the expectations of those 
who have carefully watched his career. The general 
who will not be denied has captured the stronghold of 
the Akhal Tekkes, and those brave nomads have wasted 
their lives in vain in defence of Geok Tepe. That so 
speedy a success was scaréély anticipated may be 
reasoned from the readiness to come to terms with the 
Chinese. But that it is the be all and end all is made 
still more incredible by the accord with China. »It-is’ 
clear that Russia will not stop short satisfied with a boot- 
less victory. Unlike ourselves, the servants of the Czar 
do not go back from the land they have conquered, even 
though the retrocession of Kuldja be for the.time con- 


ceded. The advance of the Russian troops will not be 
stayed, however slow and long it may be, till the frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan are reached, and from Merv, 
the designated capital of a new province, they threaten 
Herat and control Cabul. 





At the meeting of the Bar which was held in the 


Inner Temple Hall on Thursday, much greater support | 


would have been given to Serjeant Ballantine’s proposal 
for a deputation to the Lord Chancellor on the subject 
of the abolition of the Lord Chief Justiceship. of the. 
Court of Common Pleas and of the Chief Baronry of 
the Exchequer, had it been widely understood that such 
a proposal was to be made at all. As it is, the feeling 
of the Bar against the abolition is not to be estimated by 
the mere vote against it. There is, indeed, a notion 
abroad that the abolition is not past praying against, and 
that a step which has been opposed so strenuously by 
Justices Stephen and Williams, and which was the dée 
noir of Sir Alexander Cockburn, and finally agreed 
to by only a mere majority of the Council of Judges, 
ought, to put the matter mildly, to be subject to Par- 
liamentary revision and recall. Many of the most 
eminent members of the Bar dislike indicating too 
strenuous opposition to “abolition,” on the ground 
that they do not wish to be considered as obstruc- 
tives to the homogeneity, and the shortening of legal pro- 
cedure, which would undoubtedly be promoted by the 
scheme. Is it too late to ask if some compromise cannot 

be made between abolition and the status guo ante? 
It can hardly require the eighty-one ton argumentation 

of Sir James Stephen, or the lighter artillery of Justice 
Williams, to demolish the little barrier of “‘ economy” 

on which depends the new scheme. The truth is 

simply this, that no first-rate barrister will leave a first- 

rate practice for what Sir Watkin Williams calls an 

‘ordinary judgeship ” until he feels himself approaching 

an ab agendo condition,. and that unless we can get 

such first-rate barr...» we shall not have. first-rate 
justice. If it be . ccd that there shall be only one 
Lord Chief Justice should not the leading justices under 

him, be they styled Presidents or not, have such salaries 

as to make the post worth the acceptance of eminent 

barristers just turned fifty, and consequently, though past 

“the ages of the gods,” certain to have their full supply 

of wisdom teeth ? 
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g it been by accident or by design that the anni- 
of the proclamation of the Empress of India has 
been shorn of its usual solemnities this year in India? 






ich was thus augmented, necessarily postponed the 
Durbar. But there was no reason why Mr. Adam did 
not air his new “Excellency” in the capital of his 
Presidency in honour of the Queen-Empress. The 
Governor of Bombay also ‘contrived to be away, com- 
plimenting and being complimented on the results of 
other men’s labours, and taking the opportunity to 
court popular favour by condemning the narrow-gauge 
railways, a fitting sentiment, but out of place. A parade 
of troops was, indeed, held in Bombay, but His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief was absent without leave, 
save such as he gave himself. Is this a cheap and 
paltry way of disapproving the title of Empress of India, 
and reminding the loyal princes and people that India 
is only a dependency of Great Britain, and that Liberals 
do not like the Imperial policy ? 


-— + 





The Chairman of Committees has under his charge 
“a simple little Bill” which might well have been tacked 
on to Sir Henry James’s measure for the better preven- 
tion of corrupt.practices at elections, for its object is to 
extinguish bribery and unnecessary expense at Univer- 
sity contests, the very circle which the Attorney- 
General means to square, if he can. ‘The measure 
would have come with a better grace from almost any- 
body than Dr, Lyon Playfair, seeirg that his return on 
the occasion of the General Election for the seat which 
he holds—Edinburgh and St. Andrews—was so “close ” 
a matter, The Bill, however, which, although at_pre- 
sent limited to Scotland, may be extended to in- 
clude other Universities, deserves watching. If it 
is passed it will not be possible, in the future, 
for party committees to attempt the kind of thinly- 
veiled bribery practised at Scotch Universities, of 
paying the fee of one pound for graduates. who 
have not had themselves registered as members of 
the University Council, or, in other words, electors. 
After this the fee will be included.in the necessary ex- 
penses.of graduation, and so electors will be spared a 
good deal of unnecessary and suspicious solicitation. Dr, 
Playfair proposes to do away with the compulsory signing 
of voting papers before justices of the peace. ‘The pre- 
sent system is, no doubt, cumbrous and expensive— 
though that is essentially the fault of candidates them- 
selves. But Parliament should beware lest it abandon 
the last fragment of open voting that is left ; and, besides, 
unless the witness of some such official as a justice of 
peace to a vote is obtained, an illimitable prospect of 
forgery and personation is opened up. 





The complete defeat of the Peruvians by the “ English 
of South America”—as the Chilians love to style them- 
selves—may be regarded as the prelude to a new con- 
dition of things in the greater part of South America. 
The hopeless neglect of its resources which the State of 
Bolivia has suffered from under its miscalled government, 
which might be described as a chronic revolution, loudly 
calls for remedy. Englishmen are too apt to regard 
Peru, and the questions therewith connected, solely from 


the creditor’s point of view. But the internal condition ’ 


of Petu is’ of more ultimate importance to its bond- 
holders than the guano or nitrate deposits ; and what is 


euphemistically called a rectification of boundaries, is a. 


probability to be desired, and that on a large scale, 


utta the illness of the Viceroy, the universal regret. 
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Bolivian independence has been a failure. The Peruvian 
Republic has much to learn, although it has not reached 
the abyss of misrule that its neighbour and sister country 
has bottomed. If the Argentine Provinces and Brazib 
make up their minds to a partition treaty with Chili, a 
new order of things may arise, which will invite colonists. 
and reward enterprise in Peru and Bolivia, as has beem 
already done in the East and South. 





_ The Report of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade is always 
interesting, but this year it is more than usually so. Itis 
the twentieth annual report, and Captain Shaw takes the 
opportunity of reviewing the results of his long expe- 
rience, and of furnishing some very curious and suggestive 
statistics, which should not escape the attention they 
deserve. Perhaps the most important part of the report, 
however, is that dealing with the six circuits of “ fire- 
alarms” established last year. These circuits were an | 
improvement of great value, but owing to the unspeakable 
folly and mischief of some contemptible beings, who 
have. used them to trick the fire-stations. with false 
alarms, they have not been so successful as was hoped. 
Forty-four genuine calls were received by the new method, 
but as nearly as many false ones are recorded as well ; so 
that it is not surprising to find that the men are 
beginning to regard these “alarms ” with some suspicion. 
The police have been particularly active in guarding 
them, but it.is the duty of every citizen to join in.pre- 
venting and detecting the abuse of a useful and ready 
precaution, which has already proved of great value, and 
which will probably be of incalculable benefit in a great 
emergency. ‘The punishment awarded to the only person 
discovered tampering with these instruments, may per- 
haps be a salutary warning to others—he was sentenced 
to fourteen days’ imprisonment without the option of a 
fine. And he thoroughly deserved it. What can be 
meaner or more cowardly than the wilful harassing of a. 
brave and hard-worked body of men, who verily carry 
their lives in their hands, and upon whom in time of 
danger we all rely? There is one feature, however, of 
the Brigade which we annually regard with misgiving, and 
that is the numbers of the force. It is notorious that in . 
this respect it is none too strong, and though it is satis- 
factory to learn that the actual strength is very nearly 
equal to that shown on paper, our conviction becomes: 
clearer every year that it is not real economy to keep 
down the number of firemen in order to save a few 
thousands of pounds. It is by no means impossible 
that one day we shall have a gigantic conflagration 
against which all our skill and appliances will be of little 
avail, simply because a handful of experienced men are 
wanting. 
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A curious exemplification of the national charity 
towards sufferers who are not akin, save by the ties of 
humanity, is afforded by the statistics of the funds col- 
lected for the inhabitants of Szegedin. Of the total 
collected, nearly 3,000,000 florins, about one-half. came 
from foreign countries: Germany contributed 398,941 
florins ; France sent 283,182; England, 143,686 ; 
America raised 67,458; Italy gave 51,763; Belgium) 
47,139 5 Switzerland, 40,974 ; Roumania, 34,837 ; while 
at the bottom of the European poll stands. Holy Russia 
with a contribution of 34,458. The balance of the 
moiety. was made up by contributions from Turkey, 
Egypt, India, Persia, Japan, Algiers, and Tunis: 





By an Imperial German Cabinet order, just issued, the 
German navy is to be supplied with the Hotchkiss 
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revolver-cannon. Every vessel will now be_ provided 
with a sufficient number of these guns to cover every 
point within a radius of two hundred mitres by at least 
two guns at the same time. The German War Depart- 
ment is also engaged in testing several specimens of 
revolver-rifles ; and the conclusion in military circles is 
that one or other of the many classes of this weapon 
brought to the notice of the Government will undoubtedly 
haye to be adopted.’ 
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A Bill is being promoted this Session in Parliament 
by the Railways Passengers’ Assurance Company which 
is of a highly important character. The Company was 
incorporated by special Act of Parliament in 1849, and 
has since then—viz., in 1852, 1864, and 1875—obtained 
three special pieces of legislation from Parliament. The 
present Bill proposes to extend its powers so as to make 
them correspond with the novel provisions of the law 
contained in the Employers’ Liability Act of last year. 
Three separate classes of new business are contemplated 
by the clause which asks for the additional “ powers” on 
account of which the Bill is promoted. ‘The ‘first pro- 
‘poses that the Conipany should be enabled, by one 
instrument or by séveral instruments, to insure any 
number of persons engaged in any particular business or 
employment. The insurance is to be either against 
accidents of any kind, or only against accidents incidental 
to the peculiar employment of any person employed, and 
it may be for the benefit of the person insured, or of the 
employers, or of ‘any other persons. The second 
class of “ powers” to be conferred by the new Act 
will enable them, by one instrument or several 
instruments, to insure employers against liability, 
to compensate their workmen under the Act of 
1880, “or any Act extending or amending the 
same.” The third class of “‘ powers” contemplates in- 
surance in the widest terms by any employer or other 
person for compensation in respect of accidents of any 
kind to any particular person or number of persons, 
whether in the employment of the person insured or not. 
The great changes here proposed to be made, are that 
insurances should be effected en d/oc (an idea which is 
elaborately developed in a subsequent clause), and 
directly by the persons seeking to relieve themselves 
from liability. ‘The accidents which may be insured 
against are also described in equally wide terms as 
“accidents of any kind arising from any cause, and re- 
sulting in either death or total or partial disablement, or 
neither in death nor it total or partial disablement.” 
One of the final clauses proposes that it should not be 
necessary that a‘claim for compensation should be esta- 
blished by legal process, in order that the person insured 
should recover from the Company unless they in turn 
dispute the whole-question of the liability of the person 
who has insured with them to pay any compensation. 
There is, however; 4 reasonable provision that no com- 
promise aS to compensation shall bind the Company 
unless they are parties to it or have notice of it, and 
have not raised sillied SiR 


TONGA for ¢ NEURALGIA.- —For testimony as to the remark- 
able efficiency of this new ‘Drug, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
neuralgic pain removed by its use, see papers in the Lancet by the following 
eminent medical men 7— William Murrell, M.D., Sydney Ringer, M.D., 
W. J. H. Lush, M.D,, &e.,,and C. Bader, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital. ‘Tonga, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable 
specific action on the nervés without giving rise to any derangement of the 
digestive or other organs. ‘In bottles, at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, of all chemists 
and of the sole Consignees ‘ahd Manufacturers, Allen and Hanburys, Plough 
Court; Lombard Street, London.~—[Avy7.) 
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FORCIBLE FEEBLENESS, 


It is impossible not to feel the aptness of Mr. Joseph 
Cowen’s description of the Government of Ireland -as 
“a feeble and yacillating Executive,” and it ‘is equally 
impossible not to see that Mr. Forster makes up in 
obstinacy what he lacks in strength, The scandalous 
prolongation of irresponsible Chatter on Tuesday night 
and Wednesday till two: o’clock: in the afternoon, was, 
after 10 P.M., quite as much:his fault as that of the 
gentlemen who pose as patriots. The suggestion was 
then made to him that the Irish, in Mr. Parnell’s absence, 
would give way if only the Government would not. take 
the resumed debate on the introduction of the Coercion 
Bill until Thursday. The same offer was repeated at 
1 A.M. on Wednesday, and at six and at seven. But 
although it was evident to anybody in the House that 
the Irish band had staying power to last till after mid- 
day, and although it was clear to any one having an 
elementary knowledge of the rules of the House that, if 
noon were once reached, the innocent, and perhaps 
useful, private bills of private:: members, who will not 
have another opportunity for some time, would be’ sacri- 
ficed, it seems that the “dignity ” of the Government would 
not allow it to make any terms with the Parnell Party. 
Accordingly, at 2 P.M. on Wednesday the division was taken, 
not on the question whether the Coercion Bills should be 
introduced, but on the question whether the discussion 
on them should take precedence over everything else till 
they were passed. Now dignity is a very good thing in 
its way, but common sense is a better, and the dignity of 
the Government bears a strange resemblance to obstinacy. 
We give the Prime Minister credit for believing that if 
he had been in the House at midnight on Tuesday, hon. 
members would not have been kept awake till 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday. But the feebleness: and vacillation of Mr. 
Forster having at last taken a stand admitted of no com- 
promise whatever, and it was well punished by the casti- 
gation it received at the hands of the hon. member for 
Newcastle. What people like tn England, as in Ireland, 
is a Government which knows its own mind, and is ready 
to act, nota shilly-shally Administration such as this 
which is applying, on the plea of urgency, to Parliament 
for powers of coercion that are ‘certainly not one whit 
more necessary now than they were last November. We 
do not say they are not necessary; we believe they are 
in the highest degree required ; but so they have been 
for over three months, and the Ministry cannot be 
acquitted of a share, and a great share, of the respon- 
sibility for what has happened across St. George’s 
Channel since the head of the Ministry,»on November 9, 
acknowledged the necessity of protecting life and pre- 
perty in Ireland. If it were proper to say this at the 
Guildhall it was equally proper to call Parliament to- 
gether and ask it for such powers as were necessary ; 
but after the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor 
had then spoken they allowed the Irish Executive to be 
paralysed rather than lose in the Cabinet the aid of 
Messrs. Bright and Chamberlain, who, subsequently to 
the Guildhall speeches, scoffed at the idea of that 
coercion to which the former has now given a thorough, 
though late, Support—although the very strength of ‘his 
arguments on Thursday night will not condone the 
inconsistency of himself and his.silent colleague. ; 
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But turning from the question of when and how the 
idea of coercion should have been carried out, we have 
to examine the extent to which coercion is to be carried, 
and what reasons the Government have assigned for 
asking for such exceptional powers. Before the General 
Election it was believed, on no authority indeed, that the 
late Government would not apply for the renewal of the 
Peace Preservation Act, the mild provisions of which, 
modified as they had been by. Lord Beaconsfield 
and his colleagues, had sufficed to protect life and pro- 
perty, or at least property, for no Peace Acts could stop 
assassination. When the present Government came into 
place last April it found Ireland so quiet, that the country 
did not know it was under coercion. By Mr. Forster’s 
own confession, the condition of Ireland, in spite of 
three years of hard times, was marvellously good. In 
the teeth of the warning of his predecessor and of the 
permanent staff of officials in Ireland, scornfully called 
“the Castle” by the patriots who live on the pence of 
the people, Mr. Forster declined to apply for the renewal 
of the Peace Preservation Act. From that moment the 
Parnell Party took the measure of the right hon. gentle- 
man. They weighed him and found him wanting. 
Within six months from the day of his accession to 
office he was sighing for the powers he had deliberately 
thrown away; to-day he is demanding them back, or 
rather demanding something stronger than the very mild 
provisions which both the Ministers whom he succeeded 
found sufficient. He really asks Parliament for the 
power to issue /éetres de cachet, having a duration of 
eighteen months. We do not think he is asking too 
much if it were an ordinary Minister to whom this 
responsibility is to be entrusted. But the Irish Chief 
Secretary is really so feeble and _ vacillating — the 
phrase is photographic in its fidelity that what 
in the hands of a man of broad and firm views, 
of strong will and energetic temperament, would 
be very clearly for the advantage of the State, might, 
quite conceivably, in Mr. Forster’s hands, prove dan- 
gerous to personal liberty without crushing conspiracy. 
He means well, no doubt ; he is always telling us so, in 
lachrymose voice. He would not willingly harm even a 
Fenian. But it is not his intentions that are now in 
question ; itis his capacity, and that he has abundantly 
demonstrated during the three-quarters of a year ending 
to-day is of the most “Forcible Feeble” kind. One 
would not choose him as the guardian of a wilful boy, 
elet alone to rule a wilful people. Let the Government 
have the powers they demand by all means ; the need for 
them, and for the vigorous, as well as discreet use of them, 
-4s patent. But let somebody who has a will of his own 
—a backbone in short—be entrusted with them. Hys- 
.teric statesmanship is as apt to go wrong as to go right, 


.and is almost sure, if it does the right thing, to do it at 


the wrong time. 

The Bill which is to accompany the Zétres de cachet 
Bill is a re-enactment of the clauses of the Peace Preser- 
vation Act, which referred to the possession of arms, 
We very much fear to pass this proposal will be to shut 
the stable door after the steed has gone. The Irish 
judges, and the official reports, assure us that nearly 
‘every peasant has now a rifle and a revolver. He will 
-know where to hide them, so that Mr. Forster cannot 
find them, but where they will be handy when they are 
wanted. Still such disarmament as is possible, of the 
deluded peasants who follow Mr. Parnell, is a matter of 
the first necessity, and indeed coercion, without dis- 
armament, would be a more silly farce than the late 
“State Trial.” Some of the Irish members protested by 
inarticulate shouts against Mr. Forster’s statement that 
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the Fenians are again at work in Ireland. Several of 
them know very well the truth of the assertion, and 
if they pretend to have any doubt of it, they can solve it 
by applying to the Government for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, hearing evidence with closed doors, on 
the subject. The Fenian leaders are well known not 
merely to the Government and to the police, but to 
ordinary magistrates and journalists in Ireland. There 
is more than one of them in London, if not at West- 
minster, and nothing would surprise us less than to find 
at least one member of Parliament put under lock 
and key in Richmond Bridewell, as soon as he sets foot 
in the Emerald Isle, after the passing of the Coercion 
Bill, or the Protection Bill, as the Chief Secretary 
insists it should be called. This is a fair sample of 
the weakness of the member for Bradford. He 
tries to conceal facts from himself by changing the 
names of things. The Government means to coerce the 
disloyal, as well as to protect the loyal from the organ- 
ised ruffianism at which the Irish Executive has winked 
so long. And if it did not, the English people does. 
We long ago pointed to the rising spirit on this side of 
the Channel, which has been acutely discovered by some 
Irish members this week. It will not brook much longer 
delay, and it is inclined to kold the Ministry very 
seriously responsible for the delay that has already 
occurred. But it will condone a good deal that is past 
if the Government shows real firmness at last, and espe- 
cially if it shunts the amiable incompetence of Mr. 
Forster and Lord Cowper to posts in which they can do 
little harm, and finds for Ireland a couple of Men who 
fear nothing—not even Responsibility. 


THE CANDAHAR CONFLICT. 


It is a proverbial saying that when a friend asks 
another his opinion as to a course of conduct, the wisest 
reply is a query as to whether the anxious inquirer has 
not already committed himself. It is a maxim which 
might well be borne in mind in the India Office. The 
refusal of Lord Hartington to communicate to Par- 
liament, and so to the country, the strong opinion ex- 
pressed by the majority of those best able to judge the 
importance of Candahar, was certainly drawn on the 
most exact lines of official rectitude. But it savoured 
strongly of an admission that the advice in question had 
been given to a Minister who had determined to pursue 
the opposite course despite of all opinions, by whom- 
soever advanced. It seems not very long ago that we 
were told that in the question of retaining Candahar as 
a military post the Government of India would be 
guided by their military advisers. This was so wise and 
prudent a course, that we were almost induced to believe 
that the violence of Opposition, and the recklessness of 
hustings talk would be allowed to effervesce. The 
welfare of the Empire, and the interests of India, seemed 
likely to be considered, not from the point of view of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, but that of statesmen and 
generals, We can now read in the pages of the Blue 
Book just published, that the Government, who held out 
this delusive hope, have been bent upon carrying into effect 
the abandonment of Candahar, in spite of the best mili- 
tary advice to the contrary. The full text of Lord 
Napier’s opinion, which was refused to be laid on the 
table of the House of Peers, has been published ina 
Bombay paper, and is completely conclusive against the 
course that the Government are bent on pursuing. But 
why should a Secretary of State for India either disclose or 
reveal the opinion even of so great an authority as Lord 
Napier of Magdala, when, so long ago as May 12, 
General Roberts, in his memorandum on the best per- 
manent line of communication between India and 
Afghanistan, advocated the retention of Candahar, be- 
cause the Candahar-Herat line will henceforth be the 
theatre of any war carried on by us against the Afghans 
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or Russians in Central Asia? The Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab agreed with all General Roberts said 
Pg as the importance of Candahar, and the neces- 
sity of holding it. From that time the course of events 
has hardly been such as to demonstrate the incorrectness 
of the opinion then expressed. The importance of the 
line of communication, and the value of the position itself, 
were made more evident by Sir Donald Stewart’s march 
to relieve Sherpur. The subsequent neglect of the line, 
the confusion of authorities, and the strange want of 
generalship which brought about the defeat of Maiwand, 
and necessitated the relief of Candahar, did not, in the 
eyes of the chief military authority in India, alter 
this view. The Commander-in-Chief in India, on 
September 18, asserted that his view of the propriet 
of the withdrawal from Cabul and ‘from Gonatlomnak 
was based on the supposition that Candahar should be 
held in force. This step he advocated as necessary also 
to secure the acquisition of some knowledge of the 
Ameer’s foreign relations, and some power of really 
influencing them. That the opinion of India, as whispered 
in hints, of minutes adverse to Lord Hartington’s policy, 
of a Viceroy sent to curse Candahar, and from the heights 
of Simla blessing it altogether, or as declared loudly in 
the press, urges the vital necessity of retaining Candahar, 
is well known. The staff officers who have returned home, 
almost with one consent protest, from a military point of 
view, against the premature withdrawal of our hold upon 
the Queen of Southern Afghanistan, a protest that is not 
likely to be weakened by the recent news of the capture 
of Geok Tepe, and the breaking down of Turcoman 
barriers to the Russian advance on Merv. 


But against the proclaimed and printed, and the con- 
fidentially uttered and suppressed opinion of the military 
advisers, the Government sets off unknown councillors, 
whose line of argument is the most conservative imagin- 
able, and who are eager stare super antiguas vias, which led 
to the Russian embassy and the Afghan imbroglio. Lord 
Hartington’s despatch of November 11, though it contains 
no minutes, and encloses no copies of opinions, expresses 
the resolute obstinacy which prompts the headstrong man 
to follow his own bent in spite of the advice of his friends. 
The despatch can scarcely be called argumentative so 
far as the military necessity for holding Candahar is 
concerned. ‘There is nothing but the antiquated denial 
of any apprehension as to Russian invasion. It matters 
not that our great Asiatic rival, which makes promises 
but keeps none, has advanced its standards “some 
hundred miles nearer to the north-west frontier of India.” 
It seems very little to the Secretary of State, who is said 
to have complained that the map of India was a bad one 
because he could not find Simla in the delta of the 
Ganges, that any advance should have been made in the 
onward march to the frontiers of India. But somehow there 
is the consciousness of the little cloud on that far horizon. 
There is no expectation of any conflict with Russia, 
there is an absolute aversion to any meddling with 
Afghan politics. But Her Majesty’s Government think 
that “the occupation of Caridahar, should it ever be- 
come necessary for the defence ‘of the Indian Empire, 
would be far more advantageously undertaken when an 
advance of some hostile force should have made it 
clear that not only the safety of India, but the independ- 
ence of Afghanistan, is threatened.” ‘There is in this a 
happy combination of a dim perception of the real with 
a golden dream of a visionary future. The past in- 
trigues of Russia with Cabul are absolutely non-existent 
to the presiding genius of the India Office. If 
ever the Russians should come, we should be at 
once invoked to aid the patriotic, forgiving Afghan. 
We have already done so much for those who have 
taken our side in Afghanistan, We have protected 
them so well from their own countrymen that they are 
sure to invoke our protection from Russia. ‘The coveted 
loot of the Indian plains will not be thought of by the 
virtuous mountaineers whom Lord Hartington loves to 
call the Afghan people, whdse respect he seeks to win, 
whose friendship and gratitude he wishes to cultivate. 
There will be living witnesses to the advantages of British 
aid and protection in Candahar itself if the abandonment 


be carried out ; for we may su] that a// the inhabit- 
ants will not be by the banditti who will rush 
from Herat animated by the promise of plunder and 
revenge upon the peichable’ Candaharis. The Sirdars, 
too, who have befriended us, will be strongly induced to 
co-operate against either Persians or Russians with the 
Government which has so faithfully kept its engagements. 
The very exordium of the despatch might well be translated 
into Persian and Pushto as an example of British grati- 
tude to Afghan friends. In it Shir Ali, the Wali of our 
own appointment, is dismissed with contemptuous criti- 
cism, and his claims to any consideration set aside, in 
order to disestablish the separate State of Candahar. In 
reading the sneer that the Wali was much “ depressed ” 
when his troops mutinied, we wondered whether that 
official was labouring under the knowledge, which the 
Blue Book does not reveal, that information as to the 
state of the country was withheld by the “ Political” 
from the general who was’entrusted with the defence of 
British interests, and who unawares was led into such 
disastrous mistakes for want of that knowledge. The 
Wali’s own application: for leave to retire to Karachi, 
because he feared “lest during present uncertainty the 
people may do evil,” is. a dignified rebuke to the policy 
of the Government. If if the green tree the canker of 
hesitation thus shows its résults, what will be the native 
contempt and hatred when the promising sapling of the 
State of Candahar, planted and fostered by our statesmen 
and generals, shall have withered, abandoned to the 
robber hordes of Herat. qr Cabul, and this against the 
solemn warnings of our wisest men? 


SCOTLAND'S CRY FOR HOME RULE. 


Mr. Baxter is to put a question to the Government on 
Monday as to the management'of Scotch legislation in the 
future. That is quite-in Mr,:Baxter’s line. He is one 
of the Premier’s “ candid friends,” who, not possessing 
Cerberean pretensions, had no sop thrown to him in the 
latest distribution of places, although the report is current 
that his Monday’s question will help to show what kind 
and size of sop will satisfy hint and his admirers. Mean- 
while, however, he that was “candid” before the 
General Election is “candid” still - But there is much’ 
more in Mr. Baxter’s proposals, as already sketched, than’ 


there is in Mr. Baxter himself. There is an undoubted’ 


clamour both for Home Rule and fora special Home 
Ruler in Scotland, and that in spite of the fact that no 


greater compact could be found in Parliament than that . 


which palpably exists between the comfortable “ buddies ” 
who represent Scotch wealth and demagogism, and the 
light-hearted, if not light-pocketed young Ruperts of 
debate, who are Mr. Parnell’s lieutenants. The me- 
morial to the Prime Minister on the subject of 
a Political or Under Home Secretary for Scotland, 
will, to all appearance, be signed by the majority, if 
not all, of the northern representatives. Whatever this 
week’s contest for Edinbutgh between the Lord Advocate 
and Mr. Edward. Jenkins may or may not prove, it has 
pinned that sorely tried functionary to a declaration in 
favour both of such a secretary, and of a measure of 
local government for Scotland. — 

Yet, unless in future the United Kingdom is to be 
governed according to “ Irish ideas,” it would be in the 
highest degree unwise to graht either of the requests pre- 
ferred in the name of Scotland.. Take, in the first place, 
the proposal, which is-as.old as. Scotland’s own hills, or 
at least as Lord Cockburn, that either in place of, or 
along with, the Lord Advocate, there should be, in con- 
nection with the Home Office, an official whose whole 
duty it should be to attend to Scotch affairs. The con- 
tention is that the Lord Advocate is far too many single 
officials rolled into one ; that he*is at once legal adviser 
to the Crown in regard to Scotland, Public Prosecutor, 
factotum for the Home Office and the Education Depart- 
ment north of the Tweed, and, last but not least, the most 


successful of Scotch “ advocates.” As a matter of -* 


history, indeed, most Lord Advocates, whatever be their 
political “ persuasion,” neglect either their public or their 
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ivate business. A case is therefore unmistakably made. 
ae. fa the relicving of Scotch Lord Advocates from 
their present political work, Let them attend in Parlia- 
ment, just as the Attorney- and Solicitor-Generals of the 
sister kingdoms do, to the legal interests of their coun- 
tries. It does not follow, however, that there should be 
a. special political Secretary for Scotland, and that he 
should be a Scotchman. What is wanted in the present 
time is the unification, not the separation, of the interests, 
and the assimilation of the laws, of the three kingdoms. 
If the cry of Scotland for the Scotch is raised, and given 
effect to, then we must inevitably have legislation, not of 
a progressive, but of a reactionary nature ; and that 
would be given effect to were a little court, with a -poli- 
tical secretary at its head, to be established in Edin- 
burgh: ‘The ex-King of Scotland—the retired, though 
far from retiring, Mr. Duncan McLaren—was in 
the habit of proposing in committee on this, that, 
or the other Bill to add a clause to the effect that 
its action “be not extended to Scotland.” What Mr. 
McLaren used to propose ad nauseam. will become a 
portentous fact if Scotland gets “a Home Secretary all to 
itself.’ The notorious success of the management of 
Scotch education by the Whitehall Department is a proof 
that Scotch business is best attended to, when it is taken 
in conjunction with English, the one country being both 
a warhing and an example to the other. The mention of 
the Education Department, indeed, suggests the cure for 
the evil which this cry for Home Rule in Scotland 
unmistakably indicates. Although we have no Minister 
of Education officially so styled, and, although Lord 
Spencer is nominally the superior of Mr. Mundella, the 
Vice-President of the Council has come to be considered a 
powerful and all but independent Minister, with Education 
for his Department. That the Home Office is notoriously 
overweighted with business, both the present and the 
late Chief Secretary are witnesses. The English pro- 
vinces can complain no less than Scotland that their 
affairs—their secondary affairs, no doubt—are neglected. 
Would not, in that case, the present problem be solved 
by increasing the influence of the Under-Secretary 
for the Department, extending the range of his duties, 
and, if possible, securing a member of the House of 
Peers for the post? The value of this suggestion is 
enhanced by the fact that, if given effect to, it would at 
once dispose of, if not absolutely satisfy, the demand 
of Scotland for Home Rule, as well as for a Home 
Ruler. ‘The tendency of legislation is, and should be, 
to remove, not to increase, the differences between the 
two countries by the assimilation of statute and cus- 
tomary law ; and in a hundred other ways, as already 
noticed, the Education Department is busily engaged in 
removing what are, after all, the most important of these 
differences. Is it too much to hope that such an 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department as is sug- 
gested might in time remove the remaining differences? 
Is it too late to hope, further, that Ireland may yet enjoy 
the benefits of such Home Rule, and be governed by 
such a Home Ruler? 


ESSAYS ON FINANCE:—DEPOSITS. 


A great wail has been recently set up by the so-called 
financial papers, and re-echoed, in part, by the daily 
press, about the accumulation of private unemployed 
deposits with the banks. More than £ 200,000,000, 
it was said, were lying idle and in wait for invest- 
ments, and this non-fructifying state of so much wealth 
was lamented as a dire public calamity. It never occurred, 
of course, to these authorities of the money market to 
inquire by means of what witchcraft, out of £100,000,000 
or #£,125,000,000, which, according to the best 
computations, constitutes the whole national cash of 
England and the sister kingdoms, no less a sum than 
£,200,000,000, being something like double the whole 
money extant in the land, could be in a state of dormant 


,«/ar niente, When, on the other hand, we read that there 


are 600,000,000 or 800,000,000 deposits at the banks, the 
idle £200,000,000 seem comparatively a mere trifle ; 
but, again, £600,000,000 at call, or on notice, seem a 


preternaturally large sum to be deposited by a nation: 
that has, all’ told, 4 ee cash in “al If we 
come to reflect upon this m of money lying idle, 
or on deposit, several times the amount of the whole 
cash of the nation, we shall arrive, in the first place, 
at the conclusion that financial matters, being intricate, 


cannot be treated off-hand or be understood without 
study and thought. In the next place, we shall, on 
examination, discover that England. is far from being 
pecuniarily. so preternaturally rich as the added sums 
of bank deposits would make it appear. We have only 
to reflect that among those £600,000,000 are sometimes. 
counted also the banker’s own deposits at the Bank of 
England, which are part and parcel of the deposits they 
themselves ‘receive of their customers, and thus see at 
once that in those £600,000,000 the same money is told 
several times over.. As a matter of every-day experi- 
ence, Mr. Smith, for instance, will deposit - Lees with 
his banker, ‘The latter will lend out the sum to Mr. 
Brown, who pays therewith Mr. Robinson, who will 
deposit again the money with his own banker; and 
in this manner the same effective sum may figure as. 
deposits for an indefinite number of times. Thus the 
£,600,000,000 vanish, or at least dwindle down, at a 
glance. In point of fact, however, and properly examined, 
these nominal £600,000,000 bank deposits, so far from 
constituting at all national pecuniary wealth, represent 
merely debts owing from bankers to customers, and 
against which they hold in reserve debts owing to them 
in the shape of public or private securities, while only a 
fractional part is represented by cash ; the greater por- 
tion extant of which latter is absorbed in the petty 
transactions of the public. Consequently, no farthing 
of money can be said to lie idle, not excepting even the 
cash in till or in reserve at the Bank, which’ is but a 
small fractional part of £100,000,000; and is generally 
considered should, for safety, be more. The remainder 
of the £600,000,000 is, under all circumstances, 
really “invested ;” for if bankers did not invest the 
money of their customers, they would not allow of interest 
on deposits. But the investments effected by bankers: 
go principally to feed commerce, or such other enter- 
prise as may yield a quick return of the. money-capitaE 
embarked, most of them being represented by securities, 
the value of which in money may, in ordinary times, be 
almost instantaneously realised by sale. Between the 
discounting of a bill, or the purchase of Consols or 
sound railway debentures by a banker for his own 
account, yet with money deposited by a customer, and. 
the purchase of Consols or any other bonds or shares by 
the private capitalist himself, the main difference lies 
simply in the distribution of risks; still, in either case, 
an investment has been effected. 


But money, once invested, is not of necessity “ ab- 
sorbed ;” nor need investments have for effect to- 
diminish deposits. If a house be purchased by 4, who 
withdraws for the purpose a deposit from his banker, the 
vendor # has to receive the money, and the whole 
transaction may, as it so frequently does, amount merely 
toa transfer of deposits. If the money be invested or 
advanced for some new undertaking, as the building of a 
house or railway, ¢g., the deposit will be transferred 
from the account of the capitalist to that of the con- 
tractor or builder, &c.; but, though part of the 
money may be temporarily absorbed among opera- 
tives, &c., in such cases, it sooner or later wilb 
generally go again to swell the deposits of banks. 
The £600,000,000 deposits, instead of being a sign of 
national pecuniary wealth, are but a proof of the 
singular indebtedness of trade and the development of 
credit. Loosely expressed, they show to what extent 
trade is carried on with other people’s money ; but 
more strictly worded, and as the £600,000,000 do- 
not exist, it is thus shown to what extent the stock. 
in trade of merchants and others virtually belongs ‘o- 
people of whose very existence they are mostly not: 
cognisant, and who themselves, perhaps, never dream: 
that they are virtually embarked in a sleeping partner- 
ship. When it is considered, further, that most of the 
cash really unoccupied is represented by the bankers” 
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deposits with the Bank of England, whose own banking 
reserve virtually consists of those deposits ; when it is 
noticed that bank notes in England, although legal 
tender currency, or cash, are not strictly money, but 
merely deposit notes for such, and that the whole 
amount of bank notes circulating or in reserve at the 
Bank in Threadneedle Street is always by some 
415,000,000 greater than its own specie in stock; 
and, finally, that. the whole commercial . circulation 
of England is carried on with an_ infinitesimally 


small amount of cash payments—to say that scores: 


or hundreds: of millions of money ever lie idle 
is a simple reversal, not to say perversion, of truth, 


In fact, this system of deposits, although in ordinary 


times it works well enough, and allows a small amount 
of money to feed vast commercial and industrial enter- 
prise, has also _its Obnoxious sides. It creates the 
impression of imaginary monetary wealth, where in 
reality there is but debt ; and it prevents the depositor 
from realising his situation. He fancies himself to be 
the proprietor -of cash, whilst virtually he is only part 
proprietor of commercial assets and stock. When the 
capitalist directly invests his own money, he knows his 
position and the risks that he incurs ; but when he does 
SO, virtually, under the guarantee of a banker to whom 
he entrusts his money as a deposit, he considers himself, 
and legally is, still master of his money, and at liberty to 
withdraw it, howsoever it may have passed out of the 
banker’s hands. When mercantile credit gets shaken, 
the depositor claims back his money. Bankers, by this 
very fact, are less capable of granting accommodation, 
and thus acrisis arises. If a great number of deposi- 
tors, whose aggregate money-claims amount to some 

600,000,000, follow suit, a panic necessarily occurs ; 
for whence are £ 600,000,000 to be forthcoming, when, 
all petty cashes included, there is scarcely more than 
#,100,000,000 to be found in the land ? 

It should be noted that in such cases depositors with- 
draw money, not because they want it, but because they 
have lost confidence ; because they are affected by the 
general mania, and because the peculiar nature of their 
investment, called a deposit, allows them to exact pay- 
ment. Yet the depositor knows, or should know, that 
no banker could pay interest on deposits, except on con- 
dition that the money pass out of his hands, and that 
there is not money enough in the land to pay off all the 
deposits in cash. On the other hand, what the deposit- 
ing public really desire in case of panic is not silver or 
gold, but legal tender currency or cash ; yet the wise Act 
of Sir R. Peel has placed the Bank of England on such a 
footing that it cannot, under such circumstances, satisfy 
the demand. Money is not to be had for love or the 
“sweet simplicity of Three per Cents.,” until that Act, 
which, according to Mr. Gladstone, long ago ought to have 
been abrogated, is temporarily and irregularly suspended, 
The system of deposits, being part and parcel of the 
national credit machinery, is not likely to be superseded. 
But it is well to understand that depositsare not pecuniary 
wealth or money, but rather constitute an anonymous or 
virtual partnership under the guarantee of bankers between 
capitalists, who thus become temporary owners of mer- 
chandise or other stock without knowing it, on the one 
hand, and traders who owe part of their trading stock to 
unknown creditors, on the other. 


GAMBETTA AND GREECE. 


From a source not open to the slightest suspicion of 
systematic antagonism to the ex-Dictator of Tours, the 
statement has come forth that M. Gambetta, in con- 
fidential intercourse, recently said: —“ Greece will be my 
Schleswig!” The expression*could only mean that the 
Greek Question would enable him one day to obtain full 
supremacy in the Government of France; in other 
words, to displace M. Grévy, whose Presidential mandate 
has legally still to run several years. Disinclined, as we 
are, to attribute too much importance to the casual 
utterances of men, especially if they are of an impulsive 


temperament, we yet think that in the case of Gambetta 
the saying in question assumes a different aspect, pro- 
vided its authenticity is beyond doubt. More of an 
Italian than of a Frenchman, he has a good deal of that 
deep calculation which knows how to craftily clothe 
itself, if need be, in the garb of impulsiveness, or even 
of passion. Now, such as the French character is, it can 
easily be impressed by men who apparently believe in 
themselves with fatalistic firmness. ‘To launch, now and 
then, a prophecy pointing to one’s own —_ future has, 
therefore, been a favourite device with apoleon I. and. 
Napoleon III., who both, as foreigners in blood and 
character, knew extremely well how to act upon the Gallic 
mind. In both cases the device has also had remarkable 
success. Putting, however, the question of the authenticity 
of Gambetta’s mof entirely aside, there can be no doubt’ 
that in foreign affairs he has of late repeatedly tried, by 
underhand means, to traverse the peaceful policy of the 
President of the Republic, It was on such grounds that 
M. Waddington and M. de Freycinet were ousted from 
oftice, though in the latter case a convenient handle for 
attack was created by M. de Freycinet himself through 
the opposition the offered to the anti-clerical policy of 
the Chamber of Deputies. At the Elysée it is well known 
that Gambetta’s agents first moved against the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs on account of the grudge the ex- 
Dictator bore to his former subordinate for the way in 
which the latter had discountenanced the policy of 
“revenge” foreshadowed in the famous speech to the 
commis voyageurs, or bagmen. And at this moment, we 
have every reason to believe, M. Grévy is. equally aware 
of the tortuous ways by which M. Gambetta endeavours 
to sap the position of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. 
The President of the Republic is, however, most firmly 
bent upon the strictest maintenance of the European 
peace. As far asin him lies, not the slightest aid will be 
given to that group of politicians as whose spokesmati 
M. Antonin Proust, one of the intimates of Gambettaj 
will, ina few days, bring forth his captious interpellation 
on the Circular of the Foreign Secretary. We catt 
further say, from information we have at least no causé 
to doubt, that the presence, just now, of M. Challemel- 
Lacour at Paris is merely a coincidence, without deeper 
political meaning. ‘There are some who will see in him 
the destined successor of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. 
Be that as it may in a later future, M, Challemel-Lacour, 
who has only just risen from a bed of sickness, appears 
to have made the journey to Paris for the sake of con- 
sulting an old medical friend, concerning rheumatic and 
gastric complaints he has contracted in England. 


Judging M. Gambetta’s views on Eastern affairs from 
the former articles of his personal organ, at the time an 
anti-Russian Government was in power here, one should 
naturally conclude that he would not help in lighting up 
a new conflagration in the East. But such is the versatility 
of the genius of ambition bent upon reaching the pinnacle 
of power, that few would recognise in the République 
Frangaise of to-day the tone that prevailed, in it in days 
gone by. It is generally held, both at Paris and at 
Athens, that, in the friendly interview of the King of 
Greece with the “coming man” of the Palais Bourbon, 
certain assurances were given by the latter which now 
serve as a strong encouragement for M. Coumundouros to 
go much further in his annexationist claims than the 
Porte would grant without being compelled to it by the 
issues of a war. In fact, M. Gambetta is looked upon at 
Athens as the “ Protector of Greece.” It is said there 
that, above the official policy of France, there is another, 
a secret, and more powerful policy, whose advent will 
soon make its appearance. Perhaps it was with the 
object of disturbing the circles of this hidden policy of 
an irresponsible would-be Dictator that M. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire one day sat down and wrote a strong 
despatch, showing how the demon of universal war 
might easily be raised if no measures were taken in time 
to make Greece feel that, however great European 
sympathies are for her legitimate eniargement, she must 
not regard the friendly advice given to Turkey by a Con- 
ference of Diplomatists, in the light of a binding treaty. 
This view of the Foreign Secretary of France was per- 
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fectly correct. If he wrote his despatch more in the 
shape of an outspoken leading article than in the style 
usual at diplomatic Circumlocution Offices, he at any 
rate meant well, and did not say a word which was not 
the truth. M. Grévy, whose bluff Burgundian character 
is quite of the same clear-cut stamp, will, we have no 
doubt, bear M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s honesty of 
purpose in mind, and stand to the man who dared to 
give timely warning. pee 
True to his usual tactics of acovered game, M. Gambetta, 
in his République Frangaise, kept for a considerable time 
perfect silence on the Circular of December 24. When at 
Jast some reference was made to it, it was done in a muffled 
tone, from which hostility to the Foreign Secretary’s policy 
could nevertheless be inferred. We now learn that M. 
Gambetta himself will not this time, as he did on a pre- 
vious memorable occasion, descend from his Ambrosian 
heights for the purpose of speaking on Greek affairs. 
Such, at least, is the information given out for the 
moment in the name of one who is an adept at surprises. 
A double kind of action, leaving loopholes for escape at 
opposite ends, has of late been a favourite procedure 
with M. Gambetta. In the very same speech, after his 
recent re-election to the Speaker's chair, in which he ap- 
parently repudiated (‘‘ repudiate” is the word) all “ secret 
designs and adventures in the foreign policy of France,” 
he laid such stress upon the necessity of extensive 
armaments as to gladden the hearts of those who 
entertain secret designs, and who look out for fresh 
adventures. Again, the more attentive among his 
listeners and readers could not, help asking themselves 
how he, who ho!ds no Governmental position whatever, 
who is simply appointed to be the impartial chairman of 
the House of Deputies, could at all speak in the name of 
France and her Government. “If,” they said, “he pro- 
fesses to repudiate this or that policy in the manner of a 
ruler, does he not thereby claimto be a maker of the foreign 
policy of France?” The probable failure of M. Proust's in- 
iterpellation—which we understand is now fixed for Feb- 
ruary 3—is supposed to be already discounted by the wily 
Genoese. “ You see””—such it is thought will be the hint 
he may afterwards give to the Greek Government—“ you 
see that it is not my fault if nothing is done ; the Chamber 
will not follow me. Only have patience, and wait until I 
shall have sovereign power in my hands!” May the 
day—we on our part would add—when that would 
happen, be far off! Nothing worse could befall France 
and her present constitutional prospects, than that she 
should be in the hands of a statesman of half-demagogical, 
half-dictatorial temper—so unlike the true civic spirit and 
self-abnegation of M. Grévy. It is a danger which only 
looms yet in the distance ; but it is a danger already 
deeply felt by the more watchful men of the Republican 
Party. Hence the vast diminution in the number of 
votes cast for M. Gambetta as Speaker of the House both 
last year and this year, as compared with his election in 
January 1879. In the meeting of the advanced Left, 
which was held this time before the vote was taken ‘in 
the Chamber, Cesarean aspirations were distinctly 
charged upon him. All this goes to prove that France 
may truly thank her stars for still having at her head so 
unselfish a man like M. Grévy, and that European nations 
who wish for the preservation of peace have no reason to 
wish for the speedy advent of his scheming rival. 





PARNELLISM. 


Parliament will soon be brought face to face with the 
question of land reform, or land revolution in Ireland. 
At such a time it will not be out of place to inquire, very 
briefly, what is the real nature of the demands which Mr. 
Parnell has put forward on behalf of the Irish people. 
Since the Bill of 1870 became law there have been 
periodical attempts made, by Mr. Crawford and Mr. Butt, 
to improve or extend the provisions of that Act. But 
their demands are far too moderate to satisfy Mr. Parnell 
or his band of Irreconcileables, as he has himself again 
and again declared. ‘The policy.of which he is the expo- 
nent is one of recent birth ; by observing its nativity we 
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shall gain a true estimate of the true motive which under- 
lies it. 

To Michael Davitt is attributed the glory of having 
formed the Irish National Land League, on August 16, 
1879, at Castlebar. But there is one to whom that credit 
is more justly due. On Dec. 11, 1878, John Devoy wrote 
his memorable letter to the Dublin Freeman's $F ournal, 
in which he advocates a “new departure” in Irish 
Nationalism. Hitherto the policy pursued had been one 
of isolation ; henceforth Nationalists were to descend into 
the political arena. It was, indeed, true that many were, 
as fugitives, excluded from Parliament, the sanctity of 
their oath of allegiance to the Irish Brotherhood stood in 
the way of others. But there were young men, said Mr. 
Devoy, who would take their place, and who would be 
true to the cause of Irish freedom. There were three 
objects to be first aimed at. The land was to belong to 
him who tilled it, evictions were to be stopped, county 
government was to be revolutionised, the Irish franchise 
was to be assimilated to that of England. This pro- 
gramme has, in its author's eyes, three advantages. It 
would herald the dawn of liberation, it would give Ireland 
materials for a National Government, and it would 
seriously embarrass the diplomacy of England abroad. 
This programme has, at least, the merit of distinctness ; 
Mr. Devoy scorns concealment, and this is the pro- 
gramme which Mr. Parnell is pledged to advocate. Still, 
it may be said that the policy may be adopted, with no 
desire for the ultimate object so openly avowed by Mr. 
Devoy, and that Mr. Parnell may be using the Nationalists 
to obtain his own more moderate and less treasonable 
demands. But it was well said of Mr. Parnell the other 
day, that had he used in Ireland the language which he 
had used in Parliament, and in Parliament the language 
which he had used in Ireland, he would not be in his 
present position. We have only to look at the words of 
the agitator in Ireland and America to learn what are 
his real opinions, and what is his real object. In Ireland 
his allusions to some ulterior object, over and beyond 
that of land reform, have been dark and enigmatical. 
He has spoken of the time when Ireland will look to 
her American sons for physical aid, and of some great 
object but for which he would “ never have taken off his 
coat” to amend the land laws. But in America Mr. 
Parnell threw off all trammels, all oracular ambiguities 
were flung aside, and he stood forth no longer as re- 
former nor Home Ruler, but as a disciple of the doctrines 
of ’98, ’48, and ’66. His advent to the New World was 
hailed by the ex-Fenian prisoner, O’Donovan Rossa, in a 
letter expressive of admiration for him and his principles, 
and concluding with the following passage :—“‘ No bluster, 
no bravado, no humbug. But the cool, dark, deep, desperate 
resolve ; and behind that resolve the positive understand- 
ing that the refusal of that demand means war, honourable 
and dishonourable, as it suits us, FIRE AND SWORD, BUT 
CHIEFLY FIRE.” These were the auspices under which Mr. 
Parnell began his tour, and for once the auspices did not 
lie. A few extracts will suffice. At Cleveland on 
January 26 Mr. Parnell quoted the words of Sarsfield :— 
“*O that I could carry these arms for Ireland! (Great 
applause.) Well, it may come to that some day or 
other.” At Rochester he said that every Irishman should 
be ready to shed the last drop of his blood to obtain his 
solution of the Irish question. On February 16 at Pittston 
Mr. Parnell said that there would spring up a power 
which would “sweep away not only the Land System, 
but the infamous Government that maintains it.” On 
February 23 at Cincinnati he used these words: “ When 
we have given Ireland to the people of Ireland we shall 
have laid the foundation-stone on which to build up our 
Irish nation. . . . None of us—whether we in America 
or in Ireland, or wherever we may be—will be satisfied 
until we have destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland 
bound to England.” The ew York Herald said well 
when it recommended Mr. Parnell to desist. “He 
should have endeavoured to re-establish himself in the 
good opinion of the world, instead of stalking around 
this country preaching treason against the Government 
of his native land.” Or to put it shortly. Mr. Parnell 
has cast in his lot with Fenians and rebels ; he may not 
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have taken the oath of allegiance to the Brotherhood, 
but that only renders him the more dangerous. Mr. 
Biggar coyly told the people of London that he would 
not. say whether or no he was a Fenian, but he 
would not d the name as an insult, Mr. 
O’Connor Power finds more pride in having occupied 
a seat in prison than in having one in the House 
of Commons, and other members have avowed similar 
sentiments. ‘The sooner we recognise the fact that 
the present land agitation is but another form of 
Fenianism, the better. The fiasco of 1868 was due to 
the military unrest of the American Irish after the Civil 
War, and sufficed to show them that patriotism un- 
adulterated was not sufficient to rouse the Irish people. 
Now they appeal to a lower—it may be, a more power- 
ful—passion, greed. ‘This is an epoch of unrest ; it is a 
time of theory and of flux. Communism and Nihilism 
have rushed like a great tidal wave on the continent of 
Europe. It has been met with strong resistance; in 
France it has received a complete repulse. But the 
eddies of the great wave remain ; Communism has 
brought fresh hope to those with everything to gain, and 
the Irish Nationalists in America have skilfully taken 
advantage of their opportunity. ‘“ England’s extremity,” 
said Mr. Devoy, “is Ireland’s opportunity ;” and now 
Mr. Parnell, the disciple of the Communist, the friend of 
the traitor, comes forward to twist to his own purpose 
what he imagines to be the extremity of his country. 
Let us beware, then, how we rashly assent to a policy of 
concession, for the sake of a conciliation which will be 
utterly fallacious and imaginary. Last spring Lord 
Beaconsfield, in his letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
used these words :—‘“A danger, in its ultimate results 
scarcely less disastrous than pestilence and famine, and 
which now engages your Excellency’s anxious attention, 
distracts Ireland. A portion of its population is attempt- 
ing to sever the constitutional tie which unites it to 
Great Britain in that bond which has favoured 
the power and prosperity of both.” Mr. Parnell’s 
object to-day goes far beyond that; absolute inde- 
pendence is his goal. It is the duty of the Eng- 
lish people to give careful attention to whatever 
measures of reform the Government may introduce, but 
it is equally their duty to resist any proposal which may 
tend towards the furtherance of Mr. Parnell’s plans. It 
must be confessed that a comparison of Mr. Devoy’s 
letter with the Queen’s Speech is not reassuring. The 
Irish policy there promised by the Government includes 
the Reform of Land, County Government, and the 
Franchise—the three points insisted on by Mr. Devoy. 
The Government must beware how they deal with these 
delicate measures, or how far they are prepared to place 
Ireland under the influence of disloyal agitation. Eng- 
land is prepared to do justice to Ireland, but she is not 
prepared to give her Home Rule or independence. We 
are now in a great crisis of our history. We are “ cross- 
ing the stream.” But, despite the aphorism of President 
Lincoln, we shall “a swop horses,” unless our rulers 
oppose to dishonest demands and treasonable agitation 
a firm and overwhelming resistance. 


TRADE AND FINANCE, 


a 
Tue Srock EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT. 


The City has been tried in many ways during the 
week now at its close ; and it has come better out of its 
trials than many other places and classes. As so often 
is the case, the anticipation of evil was worse than the 
reality, so far as the money and stock markets were con- 
cerned. The remembrance of the last Stock Exchange 
settlement excited lively apprehensions in many minds 
last week. On that occasion it was found that a very 
unwieldy account was open for the rise, and as the banks 
and discount houses were strict in their inquisition in 
all cases of loans, and charged very heavily in many 
instances, there was a good deal of forced closing of 
speculative accounts by weak “bulls.” As the time for 
another account drew near, there was a revival of alarm. 


The money market had become stringent ; there was 
every appearance of yet harder terms being exacted for 
loans ; and the dislocation in all business caused by the 
storms multiplied depressing agencies. Wednesday was 
the first day for arranging the account. But on the 
Saturday pte ar something like a general access of 
alarm made its influence visible on the Stock Exchange. 
The arrest of communication on the railways opened up 
a prospect of greatly reduced traffic receipts ; while the 
interruptions of general business through the failure of 
mails and the destruction of telegraph wires, and the 
gloom and uncertainty that consequently took hold on 
men’s minds, contributed to force down prices. With the 
prospect of stiff rates of continuation ; the knowledge 
that the diminished traffic returns would be made public 
on the first day of the settlement ; and the sedulous 
efforts of the “ bears,” who never fail to make the most 
of untoward incidents and events to serve their purposes, 
speculators for the rise required to possess both nerve and 
financial resource to resist the prevalent tendency. Asa 
result there was much closing of “ bull” accounts, with the 
satisfactory consequence of considerably reducing the 
total amount and concentrating the speculation in fewer 
and stronger hands. ‘This process was continued over 
Monday and Tuesday, and its good effects were very 
palpable on Wednesday. When arrangements began to 
be made for continuing transactions till the next fort- 
nightly account, the terms, though heavy, were less 
onerous than had been expected, the account was found 
to be much lightened, and, as the settlement went on, 
rates were gradually reduced, and a much healthier and 
more hopeful state of things came into view. There was, 
therefore, an immediate rebound in prices, which was not 
arrested even by the publication of the railway traffic. 
The Great Western showed a loss of nearly £40,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year, and 
the London and North-Western £28,000; but the 
diminutions in other railways were less serious, and, 
oddly enough, the North-Eastern actually had an increase 
of over £2,000, The market immediately took heart of 
grace, and there has been a reversal of the current. As 
the same thing has occurred on the New York Stock 
Exchange, the prices from which come at a sharp 
advance, it is probable that the “bulls” will have 
another innings. The moment may, therefore, be said 
to be favourable for speculators for the rise. 


INFLUENCE OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Although there is no trustworthy news of a settlement 
of the Greco-Turkish difficulty, there is an optimist 
feeling on the subject for the moment in financial circles. 
It is believed that the Greeks will be restrained from 
rushing into war, or, if that should not be the case, that 
the struggle will be sharp and short, and will end in their 
defeat. Once this difficulty has been removed, by what- 
ever means, and the dread of the reopening of the 
Eastern Question is set at rest, an effort will be made to 
assure a reconstruction of Ottoman finances. We hear 
that a scheme for the purpose has been prepared, under 
the experienced supervision of Mr. Goschen ; and it is 
hoped that a rehabilitation of Turkish finances will be 
witnessed similar to that which has had such very good 
effects in Egypt. Should these hopes be realised, there 
will be a rapid advance in the various classes of Turkish 
bonds, especially those of them that are specially secured, 
as is the case with the Defence Loan. As that loan is 
guaranteed as a first charge on the Egyptian tribute, it Is 
anomalous that the bonds should be at a lower price in 
the market than others behind them in the order of 
priority. ‘The anomaly is so strongly felt in Paris, that a 
syndicate of financiers has been formed there for the pur- 
pose of running up the quotations ; and there can be 
little doubt the effort will be successful. 


THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILWAY. 


One of the boldest financial operations that has been 
attempted for a long time has been the issue of deferred 
income bonds by the managers of this railway. Its Pre- 
sident, Mr. Gowen, has been in London for some weeks, 
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and by mingled audacity and luck he has achieved a re- 
markable success. In spite of the opposition of a power- 
ful section of the shareholders, represented by the influen- 
tial English house of McCalmont and Co,, and of the 
objections on principle to an issue of a very irregular 
character, he has been so well backed up by the expe- 
rienced speculators with whom he is in league, that the 
bonds went at once to a premium, and were subscribed 
fur more than twice over, the greater part of the applica- 
tions coming from London. , Funds have thus been 
obtained for paying off the greater part of the Company’s 
floating debt, which has Jong been an incubus on it, and 
the remainder will be secured by an issue of Five per 
Cent. Mortgage Bonds. Once this has been done, the 
affairs of the SOB, will be certainly placed on a 
better basis. But therewith will not be ended the great 
struggle that is now going on between the President and 
a strong section of the shareholders. ‘That is being 
fought out in the American law courts, and will be 
finally decided at the meeting of shareholders which 
must come off sooner or later., We shall not venture to 
prophesy ; but it is by no means improbable that Mr. 
Gowen will be defeated and ousted, and in that case his 
financial plans may be repudiated. In any case, there 
are troublous times in store for the Company ; and at 
any moment the present reckless gamble may break 
down, bringing heavy disasters on all concerned in it. 











THe Prospects or Money. 

_ The great ease in the money market of New York is 
likely to be maintained, and, if so, it is certain to exert a 
eh influence upon the value of money in London. 

f the American Senate retain 3 per cent. as the rate at 
which the new Government bonds are to be floated, it 
may be taken for granted that in financial circles in the 
New World a continuance of cheap money is looked for. 
In London the tendency is all the other way. But that 
tendency may be kept in check for some little time to 
come, and we incline to think it will. Probably by the 
month of April the gradual expansion of business and 
growth of enterprise will have taken up a large propor- 
tion of the unemployed capital of the country, and rates 
will thus be pressed up. But there is not likely to be an 
immediate advance, now that the more pressing difficul- 
ties of the present time have been surmounted. 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday. 


M. Gambetta’s “Speech from the Throne” is the great 
political event of the week ; but it is singular, after the stir it 
created at the moment, how rapidly it has passed out of 
notice. Perhaps the pacific utterances evidently forced on 
the virtual Chief of the State by prudential motives have 
not found such ready credence out of doors as the applause 
they gained in the Chamber. As if to contradict himself, the 
Master of the Palais Bourbon, who, with the true instincts of 
a dictator, desires above all things to stand on a good foot- 
ing with the army, has invited toa grand dinner all the 
commanders of army corps who happen to be assembled in 
Paris at present, and nobody is likely to suppose that he 
will make another pacific speech to them, That he’is popu- 
lar with the army is beyond doubt. And why? Because, 
officers and soldiers will alike tell you, he was the only 
man who did not yield to the Germans. . Thiers, Mac- 
mahon, Jules Favre, followed the example of Napoleon IIL., 
but Gambetta not only organised the national resistance, 
but left the country rather than be a party to the capitula- 
tion and peace. This latter exploit, which by outside ob- 
servers has not been considered so creditable to its 
hero, is judged in the most favourable light in every 
barrack and mess-room of the country; and if the re- 
taliation, in preparation for which the French army 
is straiming every nerve, is to be accomplished, or at 
least attempted, it is to M. Gambetta that military opinion 
points as the one man capable of undertaking the achieve- 
ment. His allocution in praise of peace, therefore, after 
exciting great momentary attention, is now regarded in the 
shrewdest quarters as a mere piece of election claptrap. If 
M. de Freycinet could be induced to tell all he knows of the 
joni prevailing at the Palais Bourbon,'his revelations, I 

ave reason to think, would give a® telling contradiction to 


M. Gambetta’s carefully studied periods. One dr 
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orrow to unsay all 
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opportunity for doing so. 
ipuech is that it was intended to damp the ardour of 
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ances by the most artful French politicians 
it suited M. Gambetta’s policy to-m 


last, he would make an 
The only moral I draw from his 


reece, the moment not having yet arrived when this 


country can again court external complications with a “ light 
heart.” And in that object it is, perhaps, destined to fail. 


with their. practical knowledge of a 


To English readers, ‘ 
M. Gambetta’s statement that his 


Parliamentary 7égime, 


colleagues of the Left had established “the Government by 
the country,” cannot have appeared other than illusory. Few 


assertions could well be more ungrounded. The mere fact 
that it was the leader of the majority who took on himself 
the task of pronouncing the “‘ Message,” which should have 
devolved either on M. Grévy as head of the State, or on 
M. Jules Ferry as chief of the Government, shows in what 
a singular manner Parliamentary rule is understood and 
practised in France at present. The President of the Re- 
public is merely so in name, by a convenient fiction, and the 
Ministry is a mere assemblage of men .of straw, who are 
allowed to hold office on sufferance: M. Gambetta knew 
perfectly well, when h¢ was telling the deputies what wonders 
they had accoinplished, that “the Government of the 
country by the country,” as it exists, isan anomaly, and a 
mere parody ona genuine Parliamentary régime. On this 
point, as on the other to which I have alluded, his speech 
was intentionally deceptive. 

The debate on the much-talked of Press Bill has so far 
proved that if the measure were passed in accordance with 
the Ministerial plan, journalists and journals would be far 
more closely tied down than they have been hitherto ; in 
other words, the Bill appears to be a snare and a delusion. 
For some reason that I cannot make out, the Opposition 
organs persist in fathering on M. Gambetta some of its most 
obnoxious clauses ; if this were so, the checks which the 
Ministry has during the two days’ debate already sustained 
might undoubtedly be laid at his door ; but I refuse to believe 
that M. Gambetta could have been so shortsighted as to put 
his hand to provisions that are absolutely at variance with 
the principles of liberty which the Saeed is supposed to 
sustain. An attempt is always made here to create political 
capital out of the most flimsy materials, and the two divisions 
hostile to the Ministry which took place yesterday should 
not be regarded as affecting M. Gambetta. One of them was on 
a clause which interested foreign newspapers mostintimately. 
It proposed to confer on the Government the right of for- 
bidding the entry of foreign journals into France. What an 
outcry was often raised against the Second Empire for a 
similar measure—which it abused only too often—you 
will doubtless remember. But the Empire was at least 
logical. It had suppressed the freedom of the Press in 
France, and the rigour of its égime was so extreme in this 
respect that many writers could only find a field for the free 
expression of their opinions by crossing the frontier either 
on the north or east, to-pen articles for Brussels or Geneva 

apers. If, under such conditions, Belgian and Swiss 
journals had been allowed free entry into this country, the 
severity exercised against the French press would have lost 
all efficacy. Circumstances now are, however, according to 
the theory of: the majority, changed, and the Republic pre- 
tends to organise the freedom of the Press in France. If so, 
there would be no need for any writer to expatriate himself 
in order to give his pen independence. Genuine freedom of 
the press at home would render foreign competition both 
useless and ruinous. The Government, however, were 
probably desirous to create precautions against any 
sheets that may come to be founded across the frontier 
in a hostile spirit to the existing state of things, and 
if this be the Case, evidently the Bill under dis- 
cussion is not intended to establish complete freedom 
of the Press‘at home. The subject is one that cannot be 
said to interest readers outside newspaper circles, so that-I 
need not dwell on it at any length. The bill is, to my 
thinking, a delusion, and the pretence of the Minister that 
the clause in question was only framed to confer on the 
executive power to exclude licentious sheets was too hollow 
to deceive anybody. It served, however, to bring about 
the rejection of the clause, and a. significant defeat for the 
Ministry. M. Naquet having moved an amendment limit- 
ing the interdiction to obscene publications, it was carried 
against the opportunists by a fusion between the Right and 
the Extreme Left, a result which manifestly disconcerted 
the occupants of the Ministerial bench. 

An incident which was not altogether unexpected has 
occurred to give further proof of the utter disintegration of 
the Imperialist party. M. Dugué de la Fauconnerie, an 
old and, it may be added, staunch Bonapartist, has resigned 
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his seat as deputy for Montagne, because he does “ not wish 


‘to continue further his opposition to the Republican Govern- 
ment, which is acclaimed at each new election by the voting 
body in the country.” He will therefore ask his con- 
stituents to approve or disapprove this course of conduct 
“at a fresh election, _ The verdict then pronounced will 
be more interesting than M, Dugué’s feat in tergiversa- 
tion, In the published letter by which he announced 
his intention and its motives, he recognises .that 
Imperialism is moribund, because its partisans throughout 
the country cannot afford to remain excluded from all share 
‘in the governmental loaves and fishes. This is undoubtedly 
true, and it explains the reason why a principle approved by 
‘seven millions of votes in 1870 could not command a third 
of that number to-morrow. Place and official patronage 
are necessary to the existence of a Frenchman, if not for 
‘himself, for one or more of his relatives. Sooner or later, 
then, he comes round to the existing order of things, and 
acquiesces in accomplished facts, as M. Dugué de la Fau- 
connerie has just done. I have little doubt many Bona- 
partists of note would be glad enough if they could find a 
pretext. for following his example, because they feel how 
irremediable is the break-up of the party caused by Prince 
Napoleon’s ill-advised action. But they also perceive that 
among the hordes of hungry Republican place-seekers their 





preserves to them an appearance of consistency which is at 
Heast respectable. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
—_——___ 
MR. SOTHERN. 


For some time past, as most people who took any interest 
‘in theatrical matters were aware, Mr. Sothern had been 
-ailing, and it was very often said that we should see him no 
more upon the stage. He himself, however, despite his 
“serious illness, was full of a hope unhappily not destined to 
be realised, and spoke confidently of appearing one day in 
‘the new piece Mr. Gilbert had written for him. But the end 
‘was near, and he died in his rooms in Vere Street on 
‘Thursday, the 2oth inst., at the age of fifty-four—not fifty-one 
-as most of the papers announced. 

Edward Askew Sothern was born in Liverpool, and at an 
early age we.are told he showed a taste for the stage, but his 
first efforts, like those of many other distinguished actors, do 
“not seem to have attracted much attention. He then, when 
‘he had just reached his majority, went to America and 
-appeared at the National Theatre, Boston, in “ The Heir at 
Law,”-in which he played Dr. Pangloss, a character recently 
-associated with the name of Mr. J. S. Clarke. He does not 
‘appear to have been much more fortunate in America 
‘than he was in England, until in 1858 he came out at 

Keene’s Theatre in New York in “ Our American Cousin,” 
‘in which he. scored his great success as Lord Dundreary. 
In 1862 he came to London with the play, which was 
brought out at the Haymarket, and it is curious to remember 
that it was not at first much patronised. Indeed, it is said 
that the piece was to have been taken off, but Charles 
Mathews counselled Mr. Buckstone to persevere with it, 
and that was done with the best results. It gradually took 
the town by storm, and ran nearly five hundred nights, a 
very long time when we remember that it was not the piece 
that drew, but the impersonation of one particular character, 
‘that of Lord Dundreary, by Mr. Sothern. No one went to see 
“Our American Cousin,” in fact nine out of ten people who 
roared over it would be puzzled at the present moment to 
give any account of the piece; it was Lord Dundreary that 
was the attraction, and his marvellous and sustained eccen- 
‘tricities were on every tongue. It was certainly a most 
brilliant piece of pure comedy, carefully elaborated, and 
‘thoroughly natural; while the actor so completely identified 
himself with the part as to be entirely lost in it. He was, in 
fact, not Sothern but Dundreary, and people wondered at 
the time that the artist did not become as witless as his lord- 
ship from constantly playing such a part. Another character 
in which Mr. Sothern showed powers of quite another kind 
was that of “ David Garrick” in Mr. Robertson’s adaptation 
of that name. It was a performance of great finish and 
infinite pathos, and though it did not attain the same 


popularity'as. his Dundreary, it was a great favourite with 
those who most critically appreciated the actor’s delightful 
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art. The pieces in which Mr, Sothern with more or 
less Prt “were Dr. Marston’s Piet i 





adapta Le Roman 

dun Jeune Homme Pauvre,” which, as “The Favourite of 
Fortune,” had a fair run at the Haymarket ; “ Brother Sam,” 
a sequel to Dundreary, “The Woman in Red,” Se 
“ The Crushed Tragedian” (a version of Mr. Byron’s ¥ 
“The Prompter’s Box”), and “A Hornet’s Nest.” In 
these and other pieces the comedian made his mark, 
he was certainly seen at his best as Garrick and Dund } 
But the oft-quoted proverb of nif tetigit, &c., might certai 
be applied to Mr. Sothern, who was one of the most finished, 
and at the same time most natural, actors that ever trod the 
stage. Those characteristics of polish and absolute natural- 
ness were visible in all he did, and I well remember the im- 
oe his performance in “A Regular Fix” made upon 

is audience when he played that little farce in Edinburgh 
some years ago. Dramatic art is mapped out into different 
lines of business, very often distingyiished as it seems to me, 
by singularly inappropriate names. What could be more 
absurd, for example, than to call a man a “ character actor,” 
as if all actors should not endeavour to take upon themselves 
the characters they personate. Thus, then, if Mr. Sothern 
is to be classed, he must be ranked as an eccentric comedian 
—assuredly one of the brightest and cleverest that ever trod 
the stage. His acting in the wildest parts was always dis- 
tinguished for ease and a thoroughly gentlemanly tone, and 
it is not too much to say that he leaves no successor in his 
particular line. 

Popular as Mr. Sothern was as an actor, his social reputa- 
tion stood still higher. Emphatically an English gentleman, 
of aristocratic appearance, the most pleasant manners, 
lively fancy, and considerable cultivation, he was welcome 
in society as much for his own sake as for that of the art 
which he so much adorned. He was a keen and daring 
rider, and hunted regularly, a good shot and an ardent 
salmon fisher, as the public learned last year when we heard 
of his exploits in that line with Mr. W. J. Florénce in America. 
No man, indeed, did so much to raise the status of the profes- 
sion to which he belonged, and to show what, indeed; no one 
but intolerant “fools and fanatics” ever doubted, that it is 

ossible to be an actor and at the same time a gentleman. 
hether his success, as has been said, led to the “adoption 
of a histrionic career by many young Englishmen of gentle 
birth and breeding” may well be doubted, for the stage had 
potent attractions before the days of Dundreary ; while if it 
did so the profession has not gained much by it, for a 
number of young men have rushed upon the stage who are 
gentlemen certainly, but who do not, in any sense of the 
word, deserve the name of actors. Thus then while the 
English stage will deplore the loss of one of the most bril- 
liant of modern comedians, those who knew Mr. Sothern 
will miss the pleasantest of companions, the most generous 
of friends, a kind-hearted and most genial gentleman, while, 
as we think of the grave in Southampton, we may well 
recall the closing lines of Garrick’s epitaph on Quin— 


In Nature’s happiest mould however cast, 
To this complexion must thou come at last. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 
“LOLA” AT THE OLYMPIC, 


It is something out of the common to find the Olympic 
casting in its lot with comic opera, like its near neighbours 
the Globe, the Opera Comique, and the Strand, and, stranger 
still, to find Mr. Frank Marshall responsible for the libretto. 
Mr. Marshall has won his spurs—and won them worthily 
too—in the school of comedy, and that curious sample of 
serious opera “ Biorn,” which fell from his pen, is by this time 
forgotten. Signor Antonio Orsini, the composer, is an entite 
stranger to the London musical world, only very few people 
even being aware’that his pretensions, like his performances, 
are highly esteemed in Naples, of which place he is a native. 
But for those who seek to acquire knowledge, let it be 
known that Signor Orsini is the author of some really large 
works, including a treatise upon harmony and orchestration, 
and an opera of serious interest, “ Benvenuto Cellini.” Like 
Bach, he may have written his educational works to save 
the trouble of obtaining others; but, also like the works 
of the great Leipsig organist and “cantor,” Signor Orsini’s 
books have become recognised laws. From such a musi- 
cian, in conjunction with such a librettist, a comic opera of 
the French school was perhaps the last thing to be expected. 
Yet “ Lola,” to all intents and purposes, belongs to the school 
of Hervé and Offenbach. 

The plot of “Lola” is not very easy to narrate, the in- 
terest being remarkably slight in the abstract, and the 
episodes possessing no great attraction. Mr. Marshall, 
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however, in the course of his play, delivers some hard 
knocks all round, ore encounters mock morality or 


feeble ics he “administers” straight from the shoulder. 
The “Belle of Baccarato,” as Lola is called, is a yo 
American adventuress, who comes to make the best matc 
she can in the new gambling palace of Prince Alexis, on the 
shores of the Adriatic. The same kind of contempt for 
y states as is depicted by Offenbach’s librettists in 
“La Grande Duchesse” and a host of other works, is to be 
traced in Mr. Marshall’s book—with the additional stimulus 
of a slap at the society papers of the day. But although 
it is clear to every one that Mr. Marshall might just 
as well have written “Monaco” as “ Baccarato,” and 
that Mr. Vere de Vere might easily have been made the 
medium of personal satire, there is more promise than 
achievement; we anticipate a quantity of rollicking fun, 
and this is precisely what we do not obtain. Lola is pur- 
sued with matrimonial intent by the Prince and by the 
newspaper proprietor; but in the end she rejects both in 
favour of her old love, a romantic young Mexican, who 
has followed her to Europe. There we have the plot in 
the tiniest of nutshells, and the immediate wonder must 
be how the author can infuse the element of humour into 
so slight a story. He does so by surrounding the Prince 
with the emblems of a bankrupt State—an incompetent 
Prime Minister, a ridiculous chief of police, and an absurd 


~generalissimo of the army. So far from being amusing, 


the people are one and all nuisances ; but whether the fault 
lies with Mr. Marshall or the actors I need not attempt 
to decide. I will say, however, that it is always a painful 
spectacle to see men trying to be funny when such a con- 
summation is clearly beyond their powers. Denuded of these 
officials, the dramatic action progresses with the assistance of 
Lola’s aunt, Priscilla de Montmorency, and a few other 
“extras,” who combine to keep the scene bright with pic- 
turesque and well-harmonised costumes. Alexis, Prince of 
Baccarato, is really funny at times, and the part is represented 
with marked ability by Mr. E. Rosenthal, ie is equally clever 
both as actor and singer. Miss Elinor Loveday has suffi- 
cient power for a small theatre like the Olympic, and her 
voice is light, tuneful, and essentially juvenile in character. 
It would be difficult to find a more efficient exponent of 
the heroine. Mr. Henry Walsham, the tenor and lover of the 
piece, acts with as much animation as is required—which is 
not very much—and sings with taste and effect. Mr. de 
Lange is quietly unobtrusive as Mr. Vere de Vere, proprietor 
of “ Virtue, price 6d.” ; and Miss Everard does well as Aunt 
Priscilla. 

Of Signor Orsini’s music it must be said that, from first to 
last, it is clever and artistic, though occasionally open to the 
charge of lacking originality. One feels that here is a com- 

ser who could do great things if he chose, but who is 

ebarred by his subject—or possibly by his imperfect 
seen with the popular taste—from showing himself 
in his true colours. But there are many pleasant numbers 
in “ Lola,” amongst which may be cited the heroine’s prin- 
cipal air, the lover’s sentimental serenade, the finale to the 
first act, and the general run of the concerted music. In 
short, “ Lola” is a very satisfactory example of its class, to 
those who do not know the full capacity of Mr. Marshall 
and Signor Orsini. The management of the orchestra is 
everywhere conspicuous for its excellence ; and the band, 
skilfully directed’ by the composer, does ample justice to the 
accompaniments and interludes. We may look for more 
work, and of a more elevated class, from the author of 
“Lola.” Meanwhile, with the addition of Charles Mathew’s 
comedy “The Dowager,” the Olympic is supplied with 
: programme which should not require alteration for a long 
ime. 

Last week, which will be henceforth memorable for the 
extraordinary downfall of snow which took place, was a most 
disastrous one with respect to musical entertainments—or, 
indeed, to public amusements of all kinds. The Ballad 
Concerts suffered in a specially marked degree, less than five 
hundred people being present, and Miss Mary Davies, 
Madame Patey, and Mr. Edward Lloyd all failing to put in 
an appearance. The few who had assembled, however, were 
not left in want of amusement, the vocalists exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to fill up the Azatus, and Mr. Santley 
especially distinguishing himself by his readiness to do extra 
duty. The Sacred Harmonic Society has a careful board of 
directors, and these decided that it was better to postpone 
the performance announced for Friday, instead of giving it 
in face of an inevitable pecuniary loss. Cherubini’s 
“ Requiem,” therefore, will be heard later in the season, but 
the date is not yet fixed upon. Mr. Barnby’s performance at 
the Albert Hall t.ok place, as advertised. 

A violin recital is a unique ‘thing—though why the fiddle 
should not claim equal prominence with the pianoforte, in 
the hands of a virtuoso, is difficult to determine. It was 


courageous, nevertheless, for Mr. J. T. Carrodus to come 
before the public as sole entertainer, and to _ the question 
to the test. The result, it is pleasing to be able to record, was 
favourable. Despite the miserable weather there was 2 
fairly numerous audience, and Mr. Carrodus’s admirable 
playing aroused them to enthusiasm again and again. The 
soloist was fairly on his mettle, and in his principal efforts— 
Bach’s Chaconne in D minor, wherein he knew that he 
would have to measure weapons with Herr Joachim and 
Paganini’s “ moto o”—he quite astonished those who 
were the best inclined to believe in his powers. Mr. Carro~ 
dus, though a pupil and, naturally, a disciple also, of Bern- 
hard Molique, belongs to the English school of sda and 
after his magnificent display on “ snow-week” Thursday, it 
will be a hardy rival who contends with him for champion 
honours. Mr. Frank Amor played the pianoforte accom- 
paniments with excellent judgment, and Master Carrodus 
also assisted. 

Miss Dora Shirmachér was the pianist at the Popular 
Concert of Monday last, and Madame Norman-Néruda re- 
sumed her place as first violin. : 

The Burns’s anniversary on Tuesday evening was shorm 
of half its attractiveness owing to the postponement of the 
concert at St. James’s Hall, Mr. Austin wisely refusing to 
trust to the possibility of Mr. Sims Reeves being able to 
appear during such trying weather. At the Albert Hall, 
however, Mr. Carter gave a so-called Grand Scotch Festival,, 
at which Madame Christine Nilsson was the bright particular 
star. Madame Nilsson, even on the concert platform, cannot 
forget that she is an operatic Jrima donna, and this often 
gives an artificiality to her endeavours: which is distasteful 
to callous critics. Mesdames Sterling, Edith Wynne, Mary 
Cummings, Mary Davies; Messrs. Maas, Vernon Rigby, 
Redfern Hollins, Pope, and Sauvage; Mr. Carter’s choir, 
the band of the Scots Guards, and the pipers of the same 
regiment, were also in attendance. 

The new opera at the Globe, “La Belle Normande,” was 
brought out on Wednesday evening; but this must form the 
theme of a future notice. : 

I hear that Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new cantata for the Nor- 
wich Festival is founded upon the legend of St. Ursula ; 
and also that the young composer’s “sinfonietta” (to be 
given by the Philharmonic Society) was played at Man- 
chester on Thursday by Mr. Charles Hallé’s orchestra. 

DESMOND L, RYAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POST OFFICE SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
INEFFICIENCY, 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1R,—The resources of self-laudation are infinite, but in 
no department of State, perhaps, is self-sufficiency carried to 
such preposterous excess as at the General Post Office ; 
while, by the deficiencies in its management, it really enjoys 
the distinction of lagging more behind the similar Conti- 
nental institutions than any other English public department. 
We foreigners are astonished that, even at the principal 
branch offices in London, not only are the Post Office 
clerks, whether male or female, innocent of the slightest 
smattering of foreign languages, but that a good many of 
them are found totally ignorant of the geographical where- 
abouts of such places as, ¢.g., Vienna. As regards the 
regulations of the Post Office, one of the strangest, certainly, 
is the following :—If the clerk, in counting the words of any 
telegraphic message, should have made a mistake and 
charged too little, the chief office stops the message and 
advises the district or branch office of the error. The latter 
then forwards a note, by post or hand, to the sender of the 
telegram, asking him “to have the goodness” to remit the 
difference, pending which proceeding “message waits.” 
Thus, a telegram destined for the Continent, and which may 
have cost a pound or more, may be delayed for hours, and 
thus sometimes be rendered totally useless, owing to a mis- 
take representing three or four pence, and that mistake due 
not at all to any act of the sender, but simply to the organ 
of the Post Office itself. The case, however, becomes, ir 
possible, worse still if, de facto, no mistake whatever has. 
really been made, and the claimed difference arises simply 
from the “ foreign gallery” at the General Post Office con- 
stituting themselves into linguistic authorities, and deciding 
that a compound word, written as one and absolutely in- 
separable, ¢.g., in German, should have been split and spelt 
as two separate words. Such an intimation, with the accom+ 
panying notice “ message waits,” was recently received by 

Yours truly, 
ALIEN. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
MODERN EUROPE. 
Hi. Modern Europe. Vol. 1. -1814. By C. A, 
Fyfe “Tae Parle’ and New Vork “Cassell Petter, and 
pin. 


__ The’ popular history is in itself not a new thing, but 





the popular history of the kind to which this book of 
Mr. Fyffe’s belongs is a sufficiently peculiar growth of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The new 
popular historian is by no means the artless creature that 


the old, of whom Goldsmith is the most famous example, 
contented himself with being. He is by no means 
satisfied to tell amusing anecdotes and give lives of kings 
and descriptions of battles. On the contrary, he scorns 
kings and battles altogether for the most part, and would 
die rather than condescend to an anecdote. But, on the 
other hand, he is steeped in the philosophy of history to 
his finger-tips. He has a view—it does not much matter 
what the view may be—and from the point of this view 
he tells his tale, Facts are mentioned freely, but in a 
cursory and allusive fashion rather than by way of full 
exposition and description. “In the end the reader, who 
already knows his subject in detail, may certainly gain a 
more connected view than he has hitherto possessed ; 
and if he be sufficiently alive to the peculiarities of the 
particular Pisgah which his guide has selected for his 
standpoint, he can allow for this and correct the pano- 


rama. But as—with all respect to the general reader, of 


whom all those who put pén to paper are servants— 
comparatively few of those who read a popular history 
are likely to be thus guarded at all points, and still 
fewer of these few who are so guarded are likely to be in 
need of assistance, the sphere of the beneficial operations 
of such books is very limited. To most of their readers we 


fear they do nothing but convey that impression of 


knowledge without the reality, which is the most unde- 
sirable of all impressions. Their bias—for they are 
almost always biassed—twists the eyesight of the hapless 
person who uses them as spectacles ; their rapid survey 
of complicated fact leaves but a confused and fleeting 
idea in the memory, and their want of accurate detail 
and close following up of facts and characters deprives 
the process of reading them of the most beneficial effect 
which the reading of history should have. 

Mr. Fyffe’s volume lays. itself justly open to these 
strictures, although its author has avoided some of the 
errors into which his masters and models have fallen. 
To compare his work with the two books which most 
naturally suggest themselves, he is not so audaciously 
inaccurate or so misleadingly picturesque as Mr. Green, 
nor has he Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ingenious but pro- 
voking faculty of skimming over the surface almost with- 
out touching the actual facts. Mr. Fyffe has evidently 
taken a great deal of pains with his work ; he has, to the 
best of our belief, though he quotes few or no autho- 


rities, mastered all, or most of those that a historian of 


his special period can be expected to master ; and he 
tells his story in a sober, straightforward, and thoroughly 
lucid style, as free from awkwardness as it is from affecta- 
tion and picturesqueness. These are no small merits, if 
we look at a history as a kind of large prize essay. 
Such work as Mr. Fyffe’s would be the delight and 
despair of examiners. It is exactly the kind of thing 
that ought to be given in reply to the question, “ Sketch 
rapidly the events of 1792-1814.” In such a reply, 
what is wanted is evidence that the writer has studied his 
subject, and that he could, if-necesary, append to any 
of the heads, of which, as in a kind of shorthand, his 
history is composed, a full and accurate detailed history. 
But, unless we mistake very strangely, the purpose of 
history is not to show that the writer knows his subject, 
but to enable the reader to know it. We cannot think 
that such a book as Mr. Fyffe’s will or can accomplish 
this end, and clumsy, long-winded, platitudinous as all 
our history is, a reader will be wiser to devote himself 
to its endless volumes rather than to Mr. Fyffe’s indi- 
gestible sketch. For indigestible it certainly will prove 
to any one who, as has been already said, has not pre- 
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viously digested the facts in some less concentrated 
form. A scheme which perforce allows a score of 

or rather less, for the whole Peninsular War, 

score for the Moscow dition, and so forth, and 
which yet, with = eworthy assiduity, endeavours to 
give particulars of these and other such like things, is a 
scheme which cannot succeed in informing the ignorant. 
The most that it can do is to refresh and rearrange the 
ideas of those who are not -ignorant, but who have 
hitherto studied the matter either piecemeal or at some 
considerable distance of time. If Mr. Fyffe has failed, 
he has failed, for the most part, because it was impossible 
for him in the nature of things to succeed. We say for 
the most part, for we have not yet done with him. It 
has been hinted that the modern popular historian is 
generally a long way from being an unbiassed person. 
It is a sine gué non that he shall be in a manner philo- 
sophical, and it is now no secret that the philosophy 
of history usually means in practice the partisanship of 
history. Nothing is moré-easy than to generalise when 
you have the cadres of your generalisations all ready, and 
nothing will in history supply you with a convenient set 
of cadres like a cut-and-dried political theory. Mr. . 
Fyffe’s theory is of the most sharply cut and of the most 
stiffly dried. He is a modern Liberal of the straitest 
sect, and instead of clearing his mind of the cant of his 
sect, he has evidently soaked and saturated himself in it. 
That the Revolution—not, of course, the Revolution of 
the Septembriseurs and the Terror, but the Revolution 
purged of a few little excrescences of this kind—is the 
source of all good; that privilege and _priestcraft 
are the sources of all evil; that all churches 
ought to be, if not disestablished. at least reduced 
to the position of salaried State departments ; that re~ 
publicanism in some indefinable way inspires noble 
sentiments and monarchism base ones—these are evi- 
dently Mr. Fyffe’s principles, and he applies them con- 
sciously or unconsciously at every step. The very 
selection of his starting-point, the Valmy campaign, im- 
plies a polemical attitude, because it implies that if 
Europe had not attacked France, things might have gone 
on, and perhaps ought to have gone on, quite quietly and 
satisfactorily. So again Mr. Fyffe’s representation of the 
emigrés as being ‘ self-exiled,” and his entire silence on 
the organised terrorism which had driven them out by 
working on the cupidity of the peasants, shows the 
strongest bias. So does his description of the confiscations 
and other innovations of the ecclesiastical constitution of 
the national assembly as.‘‘just but not wise.” So do 
almost all the words that escape him whenever such 
questions are touched upon. We believe him to bea 
thoroughly honest historian, to have had no intention 
either of advocacy or proselytising, and to have striven 
to judge each event as impartially as he could, The 
September massacres he speaks of without a word of 
palliation ; he can tell of the dixhuit brumaire without 
exaggeration either of indulgence or of denunciatiom 
But none the less is it obvious that he is thoroughly 
and obstinately prejudiced. Perhaps it may be said that 
as every man who has sufficient interest in the subject to 
be qualified for a historian must have a mind more or 
less made up on the great political questions, the demand 
that a historian shall not be prejudiced is idle. This 
contention, however, arises from a very frequent confusion 
between conviction and prejudice. A man may be, as. 
far as he himself is concerned, the most ardent of Con- 
servatives or of Radicals-—-perhaps the phenomenon is 
now less often seen in the latter case just as it used to be 
less often in the former—and yet have a certain power 
of detachment, which permits him to exclude from 
his historical views the question-begging epithets and 
phrases which the prejudiced can by no possibility keep 
out of his memorial. Mr. Fyffe has not got this power 
of detachment. 

In criticising such a book it is almost impossible to 
comment on details. We have already given Mr. Fyffe 
deserved credit for being extremely accurate, and detailed 
criticism of accurate history is not very possible. We 
have also given him credit for at least intentional im- 
partiality, notwithstanding his evident and continual bias. 
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to the latest forms of doctrinaire Liberalism. Only once, 
perhaps, does he fall into a grave error. A discussion on 
the English land question, in a sketch of the history of 
the Revolutionary War, is utterly out of place, however 

just its terms may be, But he speaks of the 
English labouring class as being “ stripped and despoiled 
of all interest in the soil” and “ sedulously excluded from 
all possibilities of proprietorship.” You cannot strip a 
man of what he has not got ; and as for sedulous ex- 
clusion, the phrase is simply false. There is no more to 
prevent any Dorsetshire labourer from becoming the 
owner of his parish than there is to prevent him from 
being (as his equals have often been) Lord Chief Justice 
or Archbishop of Canterbury. It is remarkable instance 
of the corroding power of cant that the constant denuncia- 
tions of the ‘ Land Laws” in the press and on the plat- 
form should have led a man, evidently not of mean 
intelligence, to believe in their baleful influence. That 
the position of the English agricultural labourer is a hard 
one no one denies, But the hardness of that position is 
due solely to the working of economic, not of political, 
laws ; and no single disability, except an exclusion from 
the franchise, affects him. His wages are low because 
there are more hands than enough to do his work, 
because Free Trade has cheapened the raw material he 
helps to produce, and because labour-saving machinery 
competes with him. He rarely saves from those low 
wages, partly because of their lowness, partly because 
thrift is not a national virtue with him, and because he 





has not the knack of turning odd minutes and. waste , 


materials to advantage. “‘ The house,” no doubt, checks 
his spirit of self-reliance, and demagogues divert him 
from the ways that belong unto his peace. But the law 
excludes him from proprietorship just as much as, and 
no more, than it excludes any tradesman, any merchant, 
any member of the liberal professions—that is to say, 
not at all. 


WORDSWORTH. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. Words- 

worth. By F. W. H. Myers, Macmillan. 

Mr. Myers’ monograph on Wordsworth is one of the 
most delightfully sympathetic books we ever read. We 
give it the highest praise at our command when we say 
that in beauty of style and toleration of feeling it is truly 
‘Wordsworthian. The writer is filled with affection and 
reverence for the great poet, whose life’s work he so 
‘admirably appraises ; yet in not one of the passages of 
eloquent admiration which abound does he over- 
estimate or over-praise. Indeed, Mr. Myers can scarcely 
be said to praise at all, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He interprets Wordsworth with rare skill and sympathy, 
and in a manner which tells plainly enough of his own 
delight in the task. He conveys to his readers not only 
a sound estimate of the inspiration, the intention, and the 
‘beauty of Wordsworth’s verse, but also a fine appreciation 
of the poet’s personality. The fashion of scoffing at 
the simplicity of Wordsworth’s style has pretty well 
died out; but there still remains a mass of ignorant 
Opinion, which dubs hima writer for women and children 
and invalids, but not for strong men. It‘is true that 
women may read every line he wrote without a tinge of 
shame once rising to their cheeks, and that ‘some of his 
verses will for ever remain a délight to the:little ones. 
But this is due to his strength, not to his weakness. 
None save the utterly indifferent to the loveliness of 
Nature and its varied teachings can read Wordsworth 
without a salutary moving of the heart, and an aspiration, 
transitory, it may be, but real towards the high and good 
things of life. If Mr. Myers was actuated by a desire to 
give a helping hand in this direction, he may rest 
assured that his hope will not fail of fruition. 

In this review we purpose considering Wordsworth’s 
‘character rather than his work. Upon the latter the 
stamp of immortality is indelibly impressed, but the 
poet’s personality is not very generally understood and 
appreciated. The memoir of his life, written by the 

resent Bishop of Lincoln, possesses many merits ; but 
it is neither popular in form nor specially accessible. In 
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addition to the information drawn from this source, Mr. 
Myers has had access to many manuscript letters and 
much oral tradition bearing upon the poet's private life, 
of which he has availed himself with judgment and good 
taste. The subject of his sketch was born at Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, on April 7, 1770, and was the 
second son of John Wordsworth, attorney-at-law.. He 
came of a very ancient family that had -settled in York- 
shire, probably before the Norman Conquest. His 
mother died when he was eight years old, so that he had 
but few distinct remembrances of her, one of which was 
her pinning a nosegay at his breast when he was going to 
church. In reference to this period and to his mother, 
Wordsworth said that “an intimate friend of hers told 
me that she once said to her that the only one of her 
five children about whose future life she was anxious was 
William ; and he, she said, would be remarkable either 
for good or evil. The cause of this was that I was 
of a stiff, moody, and violent temper; so much so 
that I remember going once into the attics of my grand- 
father’s house at Penrith, upon some indignity havin 
been put upon me, with an intention of destroying myse 
with one of the foils, which I knew were kept there. 1 
took the foil in hand, but my heart failed.” A certain 
rebellious stubbornness of disposition was characteristic 
of him for many years, and even in his later life was 
fitfully apparent in his actions. In 1787 he went as an 
undergraduate to St, John’s College, Cambridge. At 
this time there was little promise of future greatness to 
be. discerned in him. His nature betrayed rather 
‘something untamed and insubordinate, something 
heady and self-confident; an independence which 
seemed only rusticity, and an indolent ignorance which 
assumed too readily the tones of scorn. He was as 
yet a creature of the lakes and mountains, and love for 
Nature was only slowly leading him to love and rever- 
ence for man.” This is a very just estimate of _ his 
slowly developing character ; but the softening influence 
of Nature, closely and lovingly comprehended, was 
already giving a new and more human bent to his dis- 
position. A decisive turn in this direction is chronicled 
in some lines telling of a certain sunrise which pro-~ 
foundly affected him. 

Ah ! need I say, dear friend! that to the brim 

My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated spirit. 


The deeper communion with the glories of sky and 
landscape thus evidenced was about this time reinforced 
by the beginning of the close intimacy with his sister, 
and the other maiden— 


By her exulting outside look of youth 
And placid under countenance, first endeared ; 


which subsequently became so great a blessing and 
happiness to him. 

The next few years of his life, though rich in fruitful 
impressions, belonged to the period of transition, and 
have left a less interesting poetical record. He left the 
University undecided as to his future. After a brief 
residence in London, he went to France, where he became 
so infected with the revolutionary sentiment that hé con- 
templated offering himself as a leader of the Girondists. 
From this folly he was happily saved by his friends, who 
compelled his return to England by cutting off. his 
allowance. The subsequent triumph of all the brutal 
forces of the Revolution affected him profoundly. 
During this time of shame and wickedness he lost faith 
in his fellow-men, and ceased to be comforted even by 
Nature— 

Even the visible universe 

Fell under the dominion of a taste 

Less spiritual, with microscopic view 

Was scanned, as I had scanned the moral world, 
From this state of intellectual and moral disappointment 
he was rescued mainly by the influence of his sister, who 
about this time became his permanent companion. ‘The 
present work abounds with instances of the tender and 
lifelong affection which this gifted woman bore «her 
brother. In a letter to a very intimate friend she thus 
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compares him with another brother. : “Christopher,” she 
wrote, “is steady and sincere in his attachments... William 
has both these virtues in an eminent degree, and a sort 
of violence of affection, if I may so term, it, which 
demonstrates itself every moment of the day, when the 
objects of his affection are present with him,.in a 
thousand almost imperceptible attentions to their wishes, 
in a sort.of restless watchfulness which I know not how to 
describe—a tenderness that never sleeps, and at the same 
time such a delicacy of manner as I have observed in 
few men.” Similar quotations might easily be multiplied, 
but they all tell the same happy story. In his domestic 
relations Wordsworth was indeed one of the most 
fortunate.of men. His marriage in 1802 to Miss Mary 
Hutchinson was the crowning point of his felicity ; for in 
sympathy with, and admiration for, her husband, she 
equalled his sister. In 1792 Wordsworth had published 
two little poems of no great merit, and in 1798 his 
“‘ Lyrical Ballads ” appeared. Immediately after this he 
and. his sister went to Goslar in Germany. Here he 
planned the poem which was published after his death, 
and named “ The Prelude.” Soon after his return to this 
country he began that closer association with the English 
Lakes which was destined to bear such beautiful poetic 
fruit.. All his life he had been familiar with their 
scenery, and had drunk in impressions which subsequently 
blossomed into exquisite verse. But upon his marriage 
he settled at Grasmere, still blessed with the companion- 
ship of his sister. From this period his life was one long 
and happy calm, broken only by the deep sorrows of family 
bereavement. He felt the death of his brother John in 
1805..very acutely. This year also, saw the. death of 
Nelson. . Wordsworth was by no means indifferent to 
the events of which Trafalgar was the climax. . He wrote 
one eloquent political. pamphlet on the subject, and 
several patriotic poems, of which ‘The Happy Warrior ” 
was incompaiably the -finest. Besides the death of his 
brother, the other great griefs of his life were the loss of 
his children in 1812 ; his. sister’s chronic illness, begin- 
ning in 1832, his daughter’s death 1847. _ This last sorrow 
almost pressed him to. the earth ; and when, three years 
dater, his own time of departure came, his last words were 
about this beloved child. He awoke, as it were, from 
sleep, and, asking “Is that Dora?” soon afterwards 
passed quietly away. 

In so brief a notice we have done but inadequate 
justice to a most delightful book. Mr. Myers’ work 
deserves to be universally read, not only for its intrinsic 
merits of matter and style—which cannot be too highly 
praised—but because it gives a life-like and sympathetic 
portrait of one of England’s greatest but not best under- 
stood poets. | 


THE EARLY YEARS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman 
ne By Richard Watson Dixon, M.A. Vol. ITI. 
enry VIIT. A.v. 1538-1547 ; Edward VI. a,b. 1547, 1548. 
George Routledgé and Sons. 

Canon Dixon’s valuablehistory of the Church from his 
special clerical point Of, view continues to grow in 
interest and to justify the belief expressed here nearly 
three years ago on the appearance of the first volume, 
that it will be;the most.complete work of the kind that 
the present century has.seen. It must further be said 
that, in the matter of style, the Canon grows in grace ; or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that grace 
grows on him. Possibly his se!f-confidence, springing 
from his knowledge of his subject, and his enthusiasm 
for his own views, may involve himin a new danger, that 
of aiming too much at effect as a stylist, particularly in 
epigram. Meanwhile such a danger is only “looming 
in the future,” and Mr. Dixon’s diction is at present in 
that condition which, in Mr. Trollope’s language, may be 
designated his “level best.” It is possible that many 
readers will be irritated at his frequent, and far from 
respectful, use of such phrases as ‘‘ Most Reverend” in a 
historical work with as sericus a purpose as Mr. Froude’s 
history, although of a different character. Yet even these 
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will appreciate, such “palpable hits” as this: ‘Mr. 
Froude says that Crome was ‘unwise ’—an . unwise clever 
man. Very likely ; only thatiis Mr. Froude’s standing 
designation of every man—every clergyman, I mean— 
who pushed Henry’s actions to their logical consequences 
against Henry’s will.” Not inferior, too, of its kind is 
this about Crumwel—we cannot, by the way, altogether 
agree with Mr. Dixon’s estimate of the intellectual 
capacity, as distinguished from the moral weight, of the 
malleus monachorum, “ He aspired, it would seem, still 
further ; ignorant how much. easier it is in all human 
things to step from the bottom to the second place than 
from the second place to the first.” Again, there is both 
humour and truth in the description of Leland, the 
antiquarian, as “one of that inexplicable race who haunt 
old libraries, crawl around miouldering walls, dwell 
among tombs, and for no earthly. advantage lose their 
youth, their eyes, their nerves, in poring over the various 
relics of departed ages ; who hold a life to be well spent 
in clearing an inscription or in rectifying a date ; who 
maintain that what is old is venerable ; and who some- 
times publish a book at the cost of their substance, that 
they may preserve some portion of the past from the 
devouring vitality of the present.” Mr. Dixon should 
beware, however, of such sentences as ‘‘ Time has dealt 
less kindly with his remains than he with the remains of 
time ;” for they are suggestive of Pope’s tricks in word- 
conjuring, and such lines as the couplet on Sir John 
Vanbrugh :— 
Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 


We have, however, dealt thus with the style of Mr, 
Dixon’s new volume, because, owing to. the. position 
which it occupies in his work, the style is the most 
noticeable, if not the most notable thing in connection 
with it. ‘The period treated of includes the last years of 
the reign of Henry VIII., and the two first of that of 
Edward VI., and has consequently a tantalising “ to be 
continued in our next” character. We have here, in- 
deed, the Reformation—if the Canon will allow us to 
use the conventional phrase—represented as in pro- 
gress. The power of Crumwel, whom Mr. Dixon repre- 
sents as essentially a servant, declines, and he goes 
farther—and fares worse—than Wolsey. Cranmer is, 
under Henry, in the ascendant ; and, indeed, one of the 
best points in this volume is the description of the 
relationship existing between Cranmer and Henry—~a 
relationship approaching as nearly as possible, in the 
case of such a man as Henry, to actual affection. Ore 
rises from the perusal of this volume with‘a ‘better im- 
pression of Cranmer than he had before, and that fully 
as much in spite, as on account, of Mr. ‘Dixon’s picture. 
After all, and at the very worst, Cranmer was’ sincere, 
both in his ecclesiastical and in his theological views 
the latter in particular being of the essence of the man. 
He was timid, it is true, as regards his personal safety. 
But so has been many a truly great mar “before and 
after Cranmer—to take only one example,. “Cardinal” 
Carstairs, whom William III. considered the most saga- 
cious ecclesiastical politician of his day, was, under tortyre, 
timid even to recantation of his special Presbyterian di 
trines. In Mr. Dixon’s portrait gallery, the best pictures 
after Cranmer and Henry himself are Gardiner and 
Latimer. We have, indeed, in Latimer such a portrait as 
Crumwel (the Great, not the Little) wished to have of him- 
self, “ warts and all.” But infinitely transcending all the 
characters that figure in the Reformation stands Henry 
himself, alike in his greatness and his littleness, his power 
and his depravity. Mr. Dixon’s character-study of Henry 
was, of course, mainly given in the first volume. But, in 
the second, Henry’s death is recorded, and his career is 
thus summed up in language which deserves quotation as 
a specimen of the writer’s special style and strength. 

Henry had long been in a declining state of health, suffering 
severe pain and uneasiness from his corpulence and the diseases of 
his constitution. He seems, however, to have been able to exert 
his will to the last, and never to have fallen so low as to be entirely 
at the mercy of the men around him. It was to the advantage of 
the couitiers, so long as he lived, implicitly to obey him. They 
bore with his irascibility, and followed him without murmuring, 
even when he desired the destruction of many among them. 
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Particular have been dangerous to the loyal society | ought to have been done with a character like that of 
of which os ee ee ek ree the extinction of one or two was Pumetiee d’Aubigné, or the studies in women of the 


peril of all. Henry was indeed the man 
the revolution of the rich against the poor. 
stupendous will was guided by certain ne and unfailing 


instincts: his fierce temper would brook the domination of no 
human being. The subtlest flattery failed to insinuate itself into 
him, the on spirits got no hold upon him; arduous or 


endid services awoke in him no sentiment of royal confidence. 
proud Wolsey, the astute Crumwel, to whom in succession he 
seemed to have abdicated his kingship, found that they had no 
more power over him than the last dicer whom he had enriched. 
When he met with a conscience that resisted his enormities, his 
resentment was implacable. These qualities, however, were less 
a t in his desliegs with his brethren of the throne and sceptre 
than in his treatment of his own subjects. In more than one con- 
test of obstinacy with the Emperor he came off baffled: and he 
found his match in Francis. In truth there was something un- 
intelligent in the incapacity of attachment, the inaccessibility to 
kindly feeling, which was Henry’s strength. The savage creatures 
would bite every hand ; the services and kindness of the keeper 
exempt him not from the precautions which must be taken by the 
stranger who approaches them. The well-known lineaments of this 
monarch expressed his character.;. That large and swelling brow, 
on which the clouds of wrath and the lines of hardness might come 
forth at any moment ; those steep and ferocious eyes ; that small, 
full mouth, close buttoned, as if to prevent the explosion of perpetual 
choler ; these give the physiognomy of a remarkable man, but not 
of agreat man. There is no noble history written in them: and 
though well formed, they lack the clearness of line which has often 
traced in a homelier visage the residence of a lofty intellect. <A 
great tyrant tries the nature of men: nor have we the right, if we 
witness, to exult over the spectacle of the humiliations, the frailties, 
or the crimes of those whose fears, whose cupidity, whose arrogance 
were excited by such a sovereign as Ilenry. Under him all were 
distorted, all were made worse than they would have been. It is 
the last baseness of tyranny not to perceive genius, Of Seneca and 
of Lucan the slaughterer was Nero, Henry the Eighth laid the 
foundations of his revolution in the English Erasmus, and set up 
the gates thereof in the English Petrarch. 

Every page of the book shows Mr. Dixon to be capable 
of taking a fresh view of an old event, and of expressing 
it in vigorous language. Thus we wonder what our 
Scotch Presbyterian friends—even after the “‘ education ” 
given by Mr. Hill Burton—will think of the description 
of their favourite m4rtyr, George Wishart, as an assassin 
by intent, and their favourite aversion, Cardinal Beton, 
as the leader of the national or patriotic party north of 
the Tweed. Strong, too, as Mr. Dixon’s views as a 
clerical apologist or champion are, he is constrained to 
allow that, so far as the “liturgic reformation” went, it 
was “the true expression of the genius of the age.” 
It should not be forgotten that in the period covered by 
Mr. Dixon, such part of the public services as the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the ‘Ten Commandments, the Litany, 
and the forms of the Bidding Prayers, were published in 
English, and that in the first articles of Henry, in the 
institution, in the Necessary Doctrine, in the original 
Homilies, ‘‘we have the forecast of the present con- 
fession and teaching of the church.” 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


Madame de Maintenon, A Memoir by Walter Bennett. London: 
Remington and Co, 1880. 

Madame de Maintenon is one of the most interesting 
figures of one of the most interesting periods of French 
history. It was in her time that France reached the 
proud position from which it gradually withered away 
through the evils of the Regency and the infamy of Louis 
XV. to that form of effeteness which was annihilated by 
the Revolution. . There is, therefore, every excuse for a 
writer in making her the subject of a book. Such a 
book, if well done, would take a creditable place in 
literature. But it must-at once be stated that Mr. 
Walter Bennett has not the qualities necessary for doing 
a valuable memoir of such a woman as Madame de 
Maintenon. His style is little more than commonplace, 
his method of construction is not brilliant, and he has 
brought no light of special research to bear upon the 
oe upon his heroine. Such a volume ought to 

ve given a clear and a vivid picture, not only of the 
woman who was the wife of Scarron and loved by the 
Grand Monarque, but of the whole society, and even of 
the whole age in which she lived. What Mr. Trevelyan 
has done for the early life of Charles James Fox, is what 


eighteenth century, which the brothers Goncourt have 
written might have served as a model on which to 
expand a monograph of one of the most important 
women of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Bennett has not, nor would it be fair to com- 
lain of him for not having, the masterly style of Mr. 
rrevelyan ; but it is fair to complain that he has not the 
power of interesting his readers which the Goncourts 
possessed. In the description, for example, of Scarron, 
the writer has every chance of being etiher brilliant or 
interesting, but somehow Mr. Bennett, while succeeding 
most admirably in depriving his writing of the smallest 
retence to brilliancy, goes very near to succeeding also 
in making Scarron seem an uninteresting person. He 
tells the tale of Scarron’s ills with the wooden diffuseness of 
the poorest kind of bookmaker. Those who have had 
the good fortune to read the brilliant series of romances 
in which Alexandre Dumas has made the history of 
France live, will remember in the wonderful volumes of 
which the “ Trois Mousquétaires” is the first, and the 
“Vicomte de Bragellone” is the last, how admirably 
Scarron is introduced, and how completely the reader 
finds himself at home in the room of the misshapen Abbé, 
where he is surrounded by great courtiers and lovely 
women and keen wits, and where Francoise d’Aubigné 
is present. That was romance, but it was romance 
which made history live and seem real. Mr. Bennett’s 
book is certainly not romantic ; it can scarcely be called 
historical. 

To a valuable historical work it is necessary that the 
author should bring some special fitness for the task he 
has chosen ; but, as far as we can see, Mr. Bennett has 
no such fitness. He does not seem particularly erudite, 
he is not particularly interesting, he is not particularly 
amusing. It is just possible that people whose reading 
is chiefly confined to magazine articles will find pleasure 
in this somewhat clumsy expansion of a magazine article, 
though it must be stated that it is hardly up to the level 
even of the ordinary stock specimens of this school of 
literature. There are undoubtedly some very interesting 
passages, and even some very admirable descriptions in 
the volume, but they are taken from the pages of St. 
Simon and Madame De Sevigné. If Mr. Bennett had 
given us more of his authorities and less of himself, the 
book would have been decidedly more valuable, though 
he would perhaps have done just as well if he had not 
published at all. Had he kept his manuscript by him, and 
carefully gone over it, and submitted it to the judgment 
of any people whom he could get to read it, and altered 
it greatly, and condensed it very largely, and laboured 
hard to make his narrative powers more entertaining, he 
might have produced a work of some real excellence. 
As it is, the book is only one more example of unsuc- 
cessful bookmaking. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Land and the Book. By W. M. Thomson. (T. 
Nelson and Sons.)—The large amount of information as to 
the Holy Land which has been accumulated during the last 
few years has very much put out of date even personal ex- 
periences anterior to the labours of the Palestine Survey. 
In Southern as well as Northern Palestine, the various 
localities which are either historically famous in the 
annals of the Old Testament, or in the history of the Jewish 
nation between the return from captivity and the 
final ruin under Titus, have been visited, surveyed, 
and identified. With more reverent, though not more 
scrupulous care, the least spot which is consecrated by 
association with the evangelical history has been rescued 
from the overgrowth of tradition and cleared from the weeds 
of error. The title of Mr. Thomson’s book claims for it the 
merit of applying all means to illustrate the Biblical narrative 
by the descriptions of the land which was the scene of the 
greater or lesser events contained in it. Mr. Thomson’s 
present work contains an augmented and improved version 
of his own recorded experiences. The earlier discoveries of the 
pioneers of the Survey, such asthose of Mr. Drake, have been 
laid under contribution, and the devotional commentaries of 
the missionary are comb‘ned with the accurate reasoning of 
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the scientific but devout explorer. But it is due to the 


author to say that he has good right to claim life and truth- 
fulness for his ps pictures. They are his own, stamped with 
the impress of local influences, and have an effect of illus- 
trative commentary, which will make his work a true guide 
and companion to the reader, who desires to know the Land, 
that he may learn more of the colouring and meaning 
of the Book. The edition which is before us contains 
numerous illustrations prepared from photographs taken 
by. the author, which are decidedly better than the 
imaginary unrealities which used to do duty for illustra- 
tions of Scriptural works. The use of the volume as a work 
of reference, either for students or instructors, is rendered 
easier by the carefully compiled indices, which are the more 
necessary as the tendency to verbosity, which is inevitable 
in a work which is partly exegetical as well as descriptive, 
would make the search for needful information rather 
laborious, | But the work will be a welcome auxiliary to 
those who avail themselves of it as a guide to the illustrative 
results of travel and exploration amid the holy places, to 
which by its means they may be stay-at-home pilgrims. 

Our Holiday in'the East. By Mrs. George Sumner. 
Cisse and Blackett.)—The slow and studious pilgrimage of 

r. Thomson, with its careful collation of past and present 
knowledge, represents the results of a lifetime spent in Pales- 
tine. Mrs. Sumner’s pleasant, and,.in their own way, pic- 
turesque pages do not pretend to do more than describe a 
ramble. In the best and most comfortable fashion, under the 
guidance of a very superior dragoman, the party of English 
people “did” the Holy Land. They went to the right 

laces in due order, and the proper associations are duly 
invoked, as befitted the party, whose members were thorough 
types of the English ecclesiastical families. Their deep sense 
of the reality of the sacred associations is not obtrusively 
manifested, while there is enough of the antiquarian flavour 
to show that the principal members of the little caravan are 
sufficiently well read in the newer discoveries. If Mrs. Sumner 
has nothing very new to tell, she contrives to tell her experi- 
ences gracefully. There is deep sympathy with the oppressed 
condition of the inhabitants of the land, as well as a:certain 
somewhat enthusiastic though quiet and tempered sense of 
the marvellous power of sadness that prevails in the country 
of memories and the home of fond imaginations. At the 
same time it is difficult not to smile, not unkindly, at the 
grave way in which very familiar facts are narrated, such as 
the effects of the rising of the Nile in Egypt, and the dancing 
dervishes of Damascus. Somewhat comical, too, is the 
contrast between the first sense of “the grandeur and 
freedom of nomad life,” and the discovery that it is not so 
easy to sleep in a tent as in a cosyrectory. What we chiefly 
enjoy in Mrs. Sumner’s book are the bits of scenery, the sun- 
pictures, which, though only in words, vividly describe what 
the writer saw. Such a scene is the little vignette of the 
pilgrim mother’s baby in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
or the head-spring of the Barada. There is no attempt at 
fine writing ; no posing for effect; whether the author paints 
the wealth of wild flowers, a storm on the Lake of Galilee, 
the interior of a harem or the ruins of Baalbek, she 
sketches brightly and clearly what she saw as she saw it. 
And so the speculations as to the effect of rival missionaries 
on the population, or the curious delight over “the conversion” 
of a Christian of the Greek Orthodox Church into a “ Pro- 
testant,” do not provoke the criticism that they might deserve. 
The serene self-satisfaction, combined with sincere desire for 
the good of the people, which inspires so many well-meant but 
self-contradictory efforts on the part of English and American 
Protestants, receives an excellent illustration in these pages. 
The West, admiring, reverencing, yet patronising the half- 
understood East, is as thoroughly shown in the suggestion 
that the obelisk of Heliopolis looked down on “ the love- 
making of Asenath and Joseph, a; it is in the attempt of poor 
Mr. Sumner to ask his way at Syra in ancient Greek pro- 
nounced after the absurd fashion that obtains in English 
schools. But though this hateful amari aliguid will rise 
in some minds, there are reasons enough to congratulate 
the inmates of Old Alresford Rectory on having turned their 
holiday experiences of “the East” to good account in pro- 
ducing a very readable and, in many respects, instructive 
record, 

The sketch of moderr life in Syria which Mrs. Holman 
Hunt has given in her charming little work, Chi/dren at 
Jerusalem (Ward, Lock, and Co), is not one to be criti- 
cised. There is about it the glow of the Syrian sun, the 
reverent realism, which belong almost exclusively to the 
works of the greatest modern master in sacred art. But 
amid its glimpses of Palestine, as seen by childish eyes, 
there are very serious comments, which naturally connect 
themselves with the thoughts that have been expressed 
already. If soine earnest and kindly travellers, in their 
Eastern: holiday, find so much to sympathise with in the 
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, 
efforts to “ protestantise” and “ occidentalise (it is a hard 
word, but we can find no other) the Arab children of 
Palestine, the long or closer observation of others sees 
that the homes and schools for Arab children are monu- 
ments of misdirected energy. The children “could read, 
write, and sing, they could crochet and sew Berlin wools. 
They were taken from their poor huts to eat, sleep, and 
dress like little English children, but never to scrub, sweep, 
and cook.” So, again, the remark that the parents look upon 
their children as valuable pro » for which all the 
creeds are competing—“ Jews, Greeks, Latins, Armenians, 
Lutherans, English Protestants, and many more ”—though it 
may seem agnostical to some, must be felt to contain a 
bitter truth. Mrs. Holman Hunt’s book, like “ Endymion,” 
is both young and old, and can delight one class of readers 
while it saddens others. Yet it must be welcome to both, 
except, indeed, to the shallow or the prejudiced of the elder 
readers. 

Manual of English Prose Literature. By Professor Minto. 
Second Edition. (Blackwood.) Zvreasury of English Litera- 
ture from Chaucer to the Present Time. By Robert Coch- 
rane. (Nimmo.)—We are glad to welcome a second edition 
of Professor Minto’s work on “ English Prose Literature,” 
which on its appearance made a “ new departure” in works 
of the class by combining exhaustive biography with delicate 
criticism. In a very modest preface to his new edition, Mr. 
Minto explains that the alterations he has made have all 
been in one direction, and that he has “here and there 
omitted or modified passages that might have seemed to 
countenance the idea that goodness or badness in style 
might be pronounced upon, without reference to the effect 
aimed at by the writer.” These alterations have removed 
any ground that may have existed for misunderstanding 
Mr. Minto’s method as a critic. It strikes us, however, that 
he might have more completely modernised his biography 
of Mr. Carlyle. For example, it is not correct to say 
that “his last utterance was in 1870, on the war be- 
tween France and Germany ;” for after that came 
the letter to “my dear Howard” about “the unspeakable 
Turk” during the “ Bulgarian atrocities” agitation, The 
“Treasury of English Literature” belongs to a series 
which has made Mr. Nimmo noted among publishers for 
supplying good editions of good authors at a cheap rate. 
Mr. Cochrane’s volume will certainly not be the least inte- 
resting of the series, as he has made his selection from our 
leading authors with much discrimination. A word of com- 
mendation is also due for the biographies which come after 
the extracts. Sometimes, indeed, the length of the notices 
is not in proportion to the importance of the subjects ; for 
example, while John Wilson (Christopher North) may be 
allowed to be a worthy man in every sense, he surely does 
not deserve to have as much space allotted to him as is 
devoted to Burns, Byron, and Wordsworth altogether. 

Natural History of British Fishes. By Frank Buckland. 
(Society for Promoting Christian’ Knowledge.) —This volume 
has a melancholy interest, for the last words of its preface 
were penned just two days before the death of the genial 
author. Nominally, it is merely a second edition of the 
“ Familiar History of British Fishes,” but practically it is a 
new book. Considering the circumstances under which it 
was finished, it would be harsh to criticise its pages too 
narrowly. Mr. Buckland was rarely an accurate writer, and 
always a diffuse one. But, on the other hand, he was never 
dull. Accordingly, a specialist would not have much diffi- 
culty in picking out many loose statements and even errors, 
while page after page is occupied with endless tittle-tattle 
which has but the most remote connection with ichthyology. 
We learn much about Mr. Buckland’s domestic affairs, about 
his likes and dislikes, his tastes in food, drink, and friends, 
and might—so often are their names needlessly introduced — 
compile a catalogue of the author's acquaintances, the prin- 
cipal donors to his museum, and the main contributors to 
Land and Water, from its pages. But all this is for the 
reader not too much in earnest extremely entertaining, if not 
particularly instructive. Grim “scientists” might possibly 
object to a book ostensibly on fishes containing so little 
about them. But unfeeling people of that sort will not be 
the readers of the volume. They will search the pages of 
Yarrell, Couch, or Day, and leave kindly Frank Buckland 
to his own special clienté/e. That they will appreciate his 
gossip we may be assured, while even those who knew the 
lamented Inspector of Fisheries by name only, cannot fail to 
find in this pleasant well-illustrated and unassuming treatise 
much information for which they would in vain ransack 
tomes more pretentious. 

The Common Diseases of Children. By Dr. Ruddock. 
(Homceopathic Publishing Company.)—Though based on 
homeopathic principles of treatment, this little volume will 
be extremely useful as a guide to the recognition of diseases 
common to child-life, and the remedies indicated in it are little 
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likely to injure, even if they do not assist Nature’s efforts at 
cure. Amateur doctoring is never advisable in the more 
serious illnesses, but Dr. Ruddock’s compendium affords 
excellent suggestions for cases of emergency ; and it may be, 


in this way, safely entrusted to the general public as a help | 


in dealing with the diseases of little folk. 


‘The Heart and its Functions. (Bogue.\—This ‘is one of 


the ‘series of “Health Primers” issued by Mr. ‘Bogue, in 
competition with works of'a similar kind published by other 
houses. It bears traces of hasty compilation, and shows the 
‘“‘ book-making” tendency rather too plainly to ‘make it 
deserving of unqualified praise. 
blemishes, which are rather errors of style than of fact, and 
relieved of palpable “ padding,” it would present a much 
more acceptable epitome of anatomical and physiological 


details ‘concerning the heart and its functions, even for 
ig ogame however, are humble, and 
they may not impossibly be realised by the success achieved 


popular reading. Its 


by the book, the author of which veils ‘himself in 
anonymity. ‘ | 


The Laws of Health. By W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. 
(Longmans.)— Within the limited space of one hundred and 
fifty-two pages of a little shilling manual, Dr. Corfield has 
managed to compress a mass of information, written in a 
plain practical style, that will enable the most ordinary 
reader of his warnings to observe all the essential require- 
ments to healthy existence. Ventilation, food, water, re- 
moval of refuse, and general personal hygiene, are all treated 
in this marvellously useful little volume with a masterly ex- 
position that leaves nothing to be desired, unless it be that 
every man and woman shall read and profit by the work. 
Out of all the flood of small books on health subjects recently 
published, this of Professor Corfield’s is the most deserving 
of widespread perusal. 


Life and Society in America, First and Second Series. 
By S. Phillips Day. (London: Newman and. Co.)—The 
intercourse between the Old and New Worlds is now so 
general that at first it is difficult to see the motif of a work 
like this; yet one cannot read through these two volumes 
without being struck with the many various phases of life in 
America about which Mr. Day has, to say the least of it, 
something interesting to tell. It is, of course, impossible for 
any author in dealing with such a subject to avoid telling a 
good deal that “everybody knows ;” yet Mr. Day has con- 
trived to throw sufficient life into his information to carry 
one through every chapter. We must, however, protest 
against the assumption which must arise in the mind of the 
reader after having gone through them, viz., that of all 
places under heaven the most undesirable to live in is 
America. There is, unfortunately for the author’s credit, no 
relief to this tale of ostentation, ill-breeding, discomfort, 
and, in short, uncivilisation. The hotels, boarding-houses, 
preachers, and the mode of living generally come in for all 
Mr. Day’s power of censure ; but, strangely enough, there is 
in all the tale no mention whatever of one of the moststriking 
features of American progress—the railway systems; the 
nearest approach to the subject being a wail about the bad- 
ness of the means of locomotion in New York. The one 
feature singled out for praise in the “Empire City” is the 
clubs, and even this has its other side carefully shown up— 
gambling and drinking. One of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the work is devoted to an explanation of the manage- 
ment of a literary bureau which is flourishing in New York, 
by means of which lectures and lecturers of eminence, 
together with instructions for the proper “working” and 
arrangement of the entertainments, are supplied to all parts of 
the country. On the whole, we do not think Britons will 
improve their knowledge of America by reading Mr. 
Day’s philippics—they are all too one-sided to be valu- 
able. Probably the portion of the work which will receive 
most attention from Englishmen is that headed “The 
Future of British America.” Mr. Day’s views of Canadian 
affairs are anything but roseate. Thus— Canada likes to 
be petted, to look for suppert from the mother-country, and 
to have specific guarantees of good wishes in shapes more 

ractical than sentimental. When all goes well, there will 

e a sufficient expression of lip-loyalty calculated to deceive 
the credulous. When all goes ill, then the public mind will 
explode and give spontaneous vent to its pent-up and long- 
suppressed emotions ;” and, candidly speaking, there is con- 
siderable reason for this statement. Matters have, however, 
improved, we think, very much since Mr. Day wrote, as 
witness the offer to send a body of Canadian volunteers, 
free of expense, for our service when the Eastern imbroglio 
was most threatening. 


certain efforts had. been made to conciliate it. 
of the Canadian population had not then the remotest idea 
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Deprived of its chief 





In speaking of the Confederate 
Conference of 1864, he says: “It is clear that the members 
of the Conference were apprehensive of public opinion until 
The masses 


of what the Confederation scheme meant. Accordin; ‘ 

of the Government officials was appointed ‘to ee te 
press with the two-fold view of allaying public excitement 
and inducing acquiescence in the movement. A species of 
bribery was resorted to which, in my estimation, 


could justify. Circulars were addressed ‘by the’ 
secretary to all the influential newspapers of the’ 
urging that confederation should be recommend 


sh ce, 
to ‘the 
people, and offering as a reward the promise of the Govern- 
ment advertisements... As editors did not. respond to the 


_ extent, anticipated, these circulars were repeated with no 


very gratifying result in the first instance. . .' » ‘News- 
papers shrank from disscusing a political policy which 
many regarded as a leap in the dark, if not~ positively 
suicidal, ' Finally, after some opposition, the scheme 
was carried through, and eventually ratified by “Imperial 
authority.” This can scarcely be ‘called language 


calculated to _— conviction to a reader’s mind, and 
t 


another example taken at random will sufficiently, ‘we think, 
show a prejudiced writer.. Mr. Day writes :—“ The annexed 
language employed by the Bowmanville Statesman (!), when 
serious difficulties had arisen between Great Britain and the 
United States with reference to the ‘Trent affair,’ indicates 
the popular political sentiments that prevailed in Canada at 
the time. ‘We must protest against ruining this province 
in order to fight the battles of the titled nobility of England, 
or to find commissions for their worthless sons.’” Such silly 
stuff—it cannot be called argument—only damages a case. 
The author’s panacea for Canada’s backwardnessis—curiously 
enough—incorporation with. the United States! He makes 
no allusion to the American-Indian difficulty—a subject 
which, however, admits of little difference of opinion. Mr. 
Day has written a comprehensive work—scarcely as much 
so as he might have done, but has spoilt its effect by his 
partiality. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Belinda, a gavotte, and a Romancein D flat. By Cotsford 
Dick. (Stanley. Lucas, Weber, and Co.)—The first of 
these pianoforte pieces is a charming gavotte, and the 
latter has a sweet and plaintive melody, and is likely. to 
become popular in drawing rooms. : 


Toccata. By Walter Macfarren. (Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co.)—A light and sparkling piece, which can be well 
recommended to young students as a staccato study. 


The Willowtree. By Walter Macfarren. (Stanley Lucas, 


Weber, and Co.)—A graceful and characteristic song, but 
needing good interpretation to become popular. | 


The Better Land. By James Broughton. (Stanley Lucas, 


Weber, and Co.)—This part song was composed expressly 
for, and performed at, the last Leeds Festival. 
beautiful and clevér work, and well worthy of the honour of 


It is a 
such a performance. 


Remembrance, a capriccio, and La Aforenita, a habanera. 
By Charles Salaman. (Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co.)—. 
Both these pianoforte pieces are very brilliant ; the latter, if 
performed under the graceful execution of Madame Mon- 
tigny Bérnaury, to whom it is dedicated, would be univer- 
sally applauded. 


Thought. Forty-fourth Sonnet. By Shakespeare. Music 
by Charles Salaman. (Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co.) 


Gavotte, in G. By Fred Williams. (F.C. Marriott.)— 
This charming little piano solo will certainly not take long 
to beccme popular. 


Wrist and Finger Exercises. By Aug. Buhl. (God- 
dard and Co.)—They will be found most useful for 
pupils, and will greatly help to develop the flexibility, 
strength, and independence of the wrists and fingers. 


Good-bye Old Year and The Children of our Native 
Land. By Mrs. Edmund Campbell. (Goddard and Co,)— 
Two songs which, notwithstanding their simplicity, are 
pretty. The latter with a chorus refrain, ad iditum, might 
be recommended to school-girls. 


A Golden Wedding. By Cotsford Dick. Words by 
S. J. Reilly. (Morley.)—A very graceful song, and likely to 
become popular, although somewhat copied from Molloy’s 
“ Darby and Joan.” 


The Mother's Grave and The Gentle Breeze. By Myles 
B. Foster. (Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co.)—Both these 
songs are pretty and characteristic. The former, with a 


harmonium accompaniment, ad /iditum, greatly aiding the 
latter quality. 1 


Weré I to choose the fairest Flower. By Stephen Kemp. 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co.)—Notwithstanding: ‘its 
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simplicity, this song, if ly interpreted, might become 
pore Seng ans 7 Pr 
‘ Come not when Iam Dead, and When Iam Dead. Two 
son Caroline Reinach. (Stanley Lucas, Weber, and 
Co.)— music of both these is decidedly weird and 
peculiar, but still contains clever harmonies and changes. 

God Bless the Little Children. By Trouselle. (Stanle 
Lucas, Weber, and Co.)—A pretty and graceful song, whic 
would undoubtedly be popular in. drawing-rooms and 
amongst junior singers. | 7 

Wursery Rhymes. By Gerttude Hine. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and _Co.)—A book containing some pretty little 
songs for children, with the advantage of good accompani- 
ments, but easy enough to be also played by children. 








STRAY LEAVES. 





‘The Anti-Semitic party in Berlin is extending its action to 
Vienna. Arrangements are being made to establish in the 
latter city a daily anti-Semitic organ, and that there is 
plenty.of money to back yp the enterprise is proved by the 
fact that 30,000 copies are to be distributed every day for 
several weeks. 


Eastern Roumelia has just adopted a_post-mark which 
carries the name of the province in the Turkish, Bulgarian, 
Greek, and French languages. 


Frau. Sophia Torma, already known for her studies in 
archzxology, has discovered in Transylvania some interesting 
relics, comprising idols, wheels of earthenware covered with 
inscriptions as yet undeciphered, and utensils of horn. 


A remarkable case of longevity in a lunatic asylum is that 
of the man Jubisier, who has just died in the hospital of 
Bicétre, at the age of 101. He had been in confinement 
eighty-three years, having become idiotic through a fall as 
long ago as 1797, when just eighteen years of age. His 

eculiar form of madness ‘consisted in imagining himself 

rittle as glass, 


A word of notice is due to the late Dr. Andrew Wood, of 
Edinburgh, a good physician, and “stout, old-fashioned ” 
Conservative, who died, as so many workers like to die, in 
harness the other day. Late in life he published trans- 
lations both of Horace and Schiller. They were spirited 
rather than delicate, but they must be reckoned remarkable, 
considering that they were written in the intervals of busi- 
ness. 


Dr. J. P. Steele, formerly of London, now resident in 
Rome, has, it is to be feared, finally abandoned his project 
of writing a biography of the late James Hannay. 


The second course of the Society of Arts Cantor Lectures 
for the current session will be on “ Watchmaking,” by 
Edward Rigg, M.A. It will commence on February 7, and 
will consist of three lectures, 


The Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris has just been en- 
riched by a miniature by Jean Fouquet, which belonged to the 
celebrated Livre d Heures, ordered from the great artist by 
Etienne Chevalier. The miniature represents St. Anne, with 
her three daughrers and their descendants, and it has been 
presented to the MS. department of the Library by M. de la 
Trémoille. 


Mariette Bey, whose death is announced as having taken 
place at Cairo, was one of the most distinguished Egyptolo- 
gists of his time. He early showed his interest in archzo- 
logical pursuits by producing, at the age of twenty-six, a 
dissertation on the ancient towns, of which Boulogne now 
occupies the site. In Egypt he discovered the Temple of 
Serapis, and the tomb of the bull Apis. Returning to Paris 
he became keeper of the antiquities in the Louvre, and after- 
wards went again to Egypt, where he became director of the 
museum at Boulak. His funeral will take place at Cairo. 


The original autographs and drawings of the special num- 
ber of the Paris-Murcia have been sold at the Hétel Drouét 
for 12,300 francs. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, a paper 
was read by Mr. Simpson, F.R.G.S., “ On the Identification 
of Nagasakava, with reference to the Travels of Hiouen- 
Tsang.” Nagasakava, he stated, was the name of the chief 
city of the Jelalabad Valley, as also of the province, the 
extent of which, according to Hiouen-Tsang, was probably 
from Gundamuck to the Khyber Pass. 


Our Dresden correspondent writes :—I was present the 
other evening at the performance of Brahms’s two new 





overtures in the “ Gewandhaus” in Leipsic. One is called 
Tragische O ¢, and is in -D-minor; ‘the other, 
Academische Fest Ouverture, the theme con in 
Students’ songs. Both pieces ate clearly written, 


the: 
ideas are very plainly worked out... A well-known’ musical 


authority, who was sitting by me, remarked, “Brahms has 
been gradually writing. hichealf clear ;* and, in fact, these 
‘two overtures are very different from some of this composer’s 
earlier works. The Leipsic audience did not. receive them: 
‘with much enthusiasm, although the composer himself con- 
ducted. . Mr. C. Villiers Stansford, the organist of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is at present in Hanover, superintending 
the. rehearsals of his opera, “The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan,” which is to be performed for the first time on 
February 6. The Dresden Anseiger says that Maurice 
Strakosch has made an ervitigbhalins tex the performance of 
the Vibelungen-ring tetralogy in London during the coming 


spring. HerrAngelo Neumann, the director of the Leipsic: 


Opera House, is to. receive £16,000, and will see. that the 
operas are properly mounted and given. The performances, 
according to Wagner’s, stipulation, must be conducted by 
Herr Seydl, the present conductor of the opera in Leipsic, 
who will also. conduct the Berlin performances in May. 
Some evenings ago, at the Berlin Concert House, a new 
symphonie, in G. Moll, by Rubinstein, was performed by 
Bilse’s band, Madame Essipoff also assisted at the concert. 
On account of the present state of feeling in Berlin the 
play “Die Juden von Worms” has been forbidden in the 
National Theatre.. Friulein Ernestine Wegner, from the 
Wallner Theatre, has been starring here at the Residenz, in 


Jacobson’s burlesque “ Der Jiingste Lieutenant.” 


The musical compositions of Julius L. Mombach, for 
fifty-two years director of the choir of the Great Syna- 
gogue, who died in February of last year, have been com- 
piled and edited by the Rev. M. Keizer, Reader of the Great 
Synagogue. The work, which consists of all the Hebrew 


melodies for Sabbaths and festivals, consecrations and. 


wedding services, is almost ready for press, and will shortly 
be published. 


The German literary notes of this week are as follow :— 
The printing of the illustrated German edition of Camoens’s 
“Lusiad” is advancing rapidly in the hands of Messrs. 
Giesecke and Devrient in Leipsic. The pictures and en- 
gravings are from the best artists and engravers, and the 
editor is Herr Emil Biel. A French translation of Immanuel- 
Kant’s treaties on “ Eternal Peace” has just appeared in 
Paris, translated by Charles Lemonnier. The Jé/ustririe 
Zeitung gives a portrait and short mognehy of the musical 
composer Heinrich Hofmann, who is just thirty-eight years 
old at the present time. The Dresdner Zeitung, a national 
Liberal ‘paper, now appears twice daily; formerly it only 
appeared in an evening edition. A biography of the late 
Friedrich Riickert, the Germanist, and son of the still 
better known Heinrich Riickert, lyric poet, has lately been 
published, and has been much praised by the The 
authoress is a Fraulein A. Sohr, who is well known in 
journalistic circles, and writes for the Provinciale Corre- 
spondenz. The Hamburg Correspondent celebrated the 
150th anniversary of its existence on January 16 by a special 
number, which contained contributions from Gustav 
Freytag, F. Hiller, Emanuel Geibel, and many other well- 


' known writers. Facsimiles of the paper in its earlier stages. 


were also published, thatin 1813 printed both in French and 
Germanon green paper being perhaps the most remarkable. 
The library of the historian and biographer of Goethe, Dr. J. 
W. Schiifer, is to be sold by auction on February 21 in Leipsic. 
The deceased niece of Varnhagen von Ense has left her 
uncle’s manuscript memoirs to the Berlin Library. Friedrich 
Briickmann in Munich has in hand a “ Prachtwerk,” Die 
Hohenzollern in das deutsche Vaterland, which will be illus~ 
trated by the best artists, and will appear in twenty-five 
numbers at two shillings a number. Freiherr Ludwig vom 
Ompteda has just written a work on England, “ Pictures. 
from English Life,’ which is much praised by the Press, 
more especially the chapters devoted to the subject of 
drunkenness in our country. Otto Devrient has edited from 
his father’s memoirs the “ Letters from A. W. Iffland and F. 
L. Schréder to the Actor Werdy, 1792-1816,” which are a 
valuable addition to dramatic literature. A second and 
enlarged edition of “‘ Johann Sebastian Bach’s Life,” by Herr 
C. H. Bitter, has just appeared in four volumes.. Among the 
latest novels “ Salvator Rosa,” by Wolfgang Kirchbach, is 
said to be powerfully written, and a contrast to the ordinary 
run of such books. This week’s Gegenwart is full of interest ; 
a criticism of Max Schlierbach’s new lyric poems by Félix 
Dahn, and a long article on Alfred de Musset and George 
Sand by the editor Paul Lindau, which rt ores | an 
answer to an article on the same subject by Albert Wollf in 
the Figaro, are the most noticeable. 
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The Russian Government intends establishing a Con- | SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


servatory at Odessa. The one established at St. Peters- 


some has been remarkably successful, thanks 
war exertion of Rubinstein, 
The sale of newspa and books on Russian railwa 
which was prohibited by General Gourko, is to be all 
shortly, Loris Melikoff having accorded permission to 
companies to lease the right to an association of St. 
Petersburg booksellers. 


We have received the number for nent 8 of the 
Publishers Weekly, the American Book Trade Journal. 
Besides the usual contents of such a paper, it contains 
some notes of general interest to the literary world and also 
contributions to the copyright controversy. 


The Twentieth Annual Exhibition of the Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts opens on February 1, the private press 
view being to-day. From the success of previous exhi- 
bitions, it,1s fair to infer that the new one will be equally 
popular. 


A congress of schoolmasters and teachers will take place 
at St. Petersburg in February, attended by representatives of 
education from all parts of the Russian Empire. 


On Monday the autograph manuscript of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Guy Mannering” will be offered for sale by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Co., in the collection of the late Earl of Clare. 
The autograph is said to be a very choice specimen of the 
novelist’s handwriting, and to be marked by the remarkably 
small number of its emendations, additions, or alterations, 
before being put into the hands of the printer. 


Professor Fleeming Jenkin, at the Social Science Con- 
gress, suggested that actors, like lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
and many others, might form a society to represent the 
general interests of the theatrical profession, and the Council 
of the Association have, as requested by the meeting, 
—— a small committee, of which Lord Reay, Lord 

oughton, Sir F, Leighton, and Sir Coutts Lindsay are 
members, and which will consider such schemes of organisa- 


tion as may be submitted to it by actors or others interested 
in the subject. 


The so-called “insect room,” in connection with the print 
room of the British Museum, is to be turned into a second 


depository for works of art, as everybody interested will be 
glad to hear. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Aunt Hepsy'’s Foundling. By Mrs. Leirn ApAms. 3 vols. Chapman and 
Hall. 


Bernice: A Tragedy. By J. H. Pearce. Charing Cross Publishing 
Company. 

Dosia. By Henry Grivitie. Translated from the French by Cexta. 
Charing Cross Publishing Company. 

Elementary Chess Problems. By J. Paut Tayior. G. C. Heywood. 

Farming in a Small Way. By James Lone. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


rom Poverty to Wealth. By TuHtopore Hickman. 3 vols. Chapman and 
Hall. 


Harold Saxon. By ALAN Murr. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Land Tenure in Ireland. By Danie. Grant, M.P. William Ridgway. 
Legible Shorthand. By Epwarp Pocxne.tt. The Author, 2 Falcon Court. 
Old Ali; or, Travels Long-Ago. By Joun Osmaston. Hatchards. 


On the Art of Gardening. By Mrs. J. Francis Foster. W. Satchell 
and Co. 


Stories of the City of London. By Mrs. Newton Crostanp. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 


Tales of the Castle Guard. By Colonel Ev—n. Newman and Co. 
The C Minor, and the Vicar of Ristock. By E.D.N. Newman and Co. 


The Expiring Continent. A Narrative of Travel in Senegambia. By ALEx. 
Witt Mircnison. W. H. Allen and Co. 


The Fournal of Education for 1880. John Walker and Co. 
The King's Story Book. By Mark Evans. ‘Part II, C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. Revised Text with Notes. By Rosert 
YELVERTON TyRRELL, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. A New Translation. By the Rev. T. K. CuEeyne, 
M.A. Vol. II. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The Ten Years’ Tenant, and Other Stories. By Wacter Besant and 
James Rice. 3 vols. Chatto and Windus. 


The Wards of Plotinus. A Story of Old Rome. By Mrs. Jonn Hunt. 
3 vols. Strahan and Co. 


“The Word was made Flesh.” Second Series. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Yhrough America; or, Nine Months in the United States. By W.G. Mar- 
SHALL, M.A. Sampson Low and Co. 


Transylvanian Recollections. By ANDREW.CHALMERS. Smart and Allen. 


Twelve Months with the Bashi-Bazouks. By Epwarp Money. Second 
Edition. Newman and Co. 


ander Sun and Moon. By A: Montcomery Extis. 3 vols. Newman and 
Co. 


Sunpay. 4 P?.M.—Sunday Lecture Society. 
of 


Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


Monpay. 5 P.M.—London Institution. ‘‘ The Thing that Might Be.” 
By the Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D. 
8 r.m.—Aristotelian Society. ‘‘Leibnitz.” By E. Clarkson. 
8.30 p.M.—Medical Society. 
8.30 p.M.—Royal Geographical Society. 
Tvespay. 8 p.m.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on the 
Deep Winning of Coal in South Wales. *‘On 
Portsmouth Dockyard Extension Works.” By 
Charles Colson. 
8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Foreign and Colonial Section. 
8.30 p.M.—Society of Biblical Archzology. Paper by the Rev. 
A. Léwy. 
8.30 p.M.—Zoological Society. 
8.30 p.M.—Pathological Society. 


Wepnespay. 7 P.M.—Entomological Society. 

8 p.w.—Pharmaceutical Society. 

8 p.m.—Society of Arts. 

8 ».m.—Geological Society. ‘On the Coralliferous Series of 
Sind,” [&c.; ‘‘On Two New Crinoids from the 
Upper Chalk of Southern Sweden.” By Prof. 
P. M. Duncan, M.B., &c., and P. Herbert Car- 
penter, Esq., M.A. 

8 ».m.—British Archzological Association. ‘‘ Exploration of - 

the Roman Villa at Bromham.” By W. H. 
Butcher, Esq. ‘‘ Recent Excavations in the 
Mounds of the Troad,” &c. By Dr. Phené, F.S.A, 


THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 

7 P.M.—London Institution. “Three Years of Daily Weather 
Forecasting.” By R. H. Scott, F.R.S. 

8 p.m.—Linnzan Society. Papers on Coffee Leaf Disease in 
South America and India. By Dr. M. C. Cooke 
and Mr. W. Biddie. 

8 p.m.—Chemical Society. ‘‘On the Estimation of Organic 
Carbon in Air.” By Drs. Dupré and Hake. 

8.30 p.m.—Society of Antiquaries. 


Feipay. 3 ?.M.—Royal United Service Institution. “On the Offensive- 
Defensive by Infantry in Extended Order.” By 
Colonel T. Lynden Bell. 
7.30 P.M.—Architectural Association. 
8.30 p.M.—Royal Institution. “The Teachings of Modern 
Spectroscopy.” By Dr. Arthur Schuster, F.R.S. 
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George Eliot. 
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Et tu in Arcadia Vixisti. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Holiday Customs in Italy. 

Voltaire and Shakespeare. 

A Persian Apologue. (To E. H. P.) By Austin Dobson. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. (With an IIlustration.) 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 


MONTHLY, ONE SHILLING. 








FEBRUARY 188:. 





Contents. 


Photograph of Sir Charles Yorke, G.C.B., &c., and Sketch of his Career. 
By B.A.B. 


Russia and Khiva. By Sutherland Edwards. 

Modes of Warfare. By Frances Bellasis. 

Derval Hampton : a Story of the Sea. By James Grant, Author of “‘ The 
Romance of War,” &c.— (continuation). 

Crime inthe Army. By H. B. Franklyn, LL.D. 

A Trip to the Smallest Capital in Europe. By a Naval Officer. 

Lady De Lancy. 

My Friend. By L. Marlow. 

Why Kandahar should be retained. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 

Literary Chit-chat, Service Gossip, &c. 


London: WILLIAM H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 256. 
FOR FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 


Contents of the Number. 
z. The Portrait ofa Lady. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters XIX.—XX, 
. Etienne Dolet. By George Saintsbury. 
. Athletics and Education. By Hely Hutchinson Almond. 


. Christmas, and Ancestor Worship, in the Black Mountain. By Arthur J. 
Evans. Part II. 


. Mr. Frank Buckland. By Spencer Walpole. 

. Rugby, Tennessee. By Thos. Hughes, Q.C. 

**The Cup.” By Lady Pollock. 

. The Prevention of Floods. By Urquhart A. Forbes. 


> Ww 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


For Fesrvary 1881, price 2s. 6d. 


Ritualisr. By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

The Transvaal. By the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere. Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1. 

Colliery Explosions. (1) By J. Herman Merivale. (2) B: Colonel 
Shakespear, A.M. Inst. C.E. 

‘The Breaking-up of the Land Monopoly. By the Marquis of Blandford. 

La Rochefoucauld. By the late E. S. Dallas. 

‘Yhe United States as a Field for Agricultural Settlers. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Airlie. 

The Philosophy of Liberalism. By Robert Wallace. 

The City Parochial Charities. By the Rev. R. H. Hadden. 

A Jewish View of the Anti-Jewish Agitation. By Lucien Wolf. 

lieland. (1) Emigration. By J. H. Tuke. (2) Abolition of Land- 
lords. By the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. (3) The Irish Police. 
By Henry A. Blake. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London, 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be closed from 
the rst to the 7th of February, both days inclusive. 


British Museum, (Signed) EDW.A. BOND, . 
January 26, 188. Principal Librarian. 


Now ready, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


 t oS ARBEOS E, 


For FEBRUARY.—ConTENTs. 


t. Court Netherleigh. A New Illustrated Serial Story. By the Author of 
ee" Chapters IV., V., and VI, Il.ustrated by M. Ellen 
wards. 


2. The Story of Dorothy Grape. By Johnny Ludlow. 

3. Inthe New Forest. By Charles W. Wood, Author of “ Round about 
Norway.” 

4. A Valentine. 

5. The Clock’s Romance. 

6. What happened. 

7. The Brook and the Cloud. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
Fourth Edition of the “‘ ARGOSY ” for January now ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


Fourth Edition of 


THE “ ARGOSY” FOR JANUARY, 


Now Ready, containing the opening chapters of Mrs. Henry Wood's 
New Serial Story, “COURT NETHERLEIGH.” 





** We do ‘not remember to have seen a better number of the Argvsy than the 
present one.”—Halifax Times. 

‘The Argosy commences well.”—Frighton Gazette. 

“The Argosy is full of promise for the new year."”—Afanx Sun. 

“A new story of great promise.”—Sunday Times. 

“The first three chapters of ‘Court Netherleigh’ at once claim our sym- 
pathy and excite our interest. The situation arrived at in this number i is $0 
intensely entertaining that the succeeding number is anxiously looked for.”— 
Yarmouth Gazette. 


“The A begins the year with some chatty delightful descriptions of 
rambles in the New Forest.”— The Mail. . ’ 


“The Argosy for January is an excellent number. No magazine has a 
selection of more universal interest that this excellently conducted periodical. ”"— 


Liverpool Albion. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Price Eightpence. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for FEB. 1. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





Experiments in Workhouse Manage- | The Ugh Ques Lovise of Prussia. 
ment. uckli eory. 

A Strange Retribution. ne els as F Fonihnolda 

Phases in Canadian Home-Life, fae Bo Antipathies. 


~~ - the Lord George Gordon | What is a Cold? ys 
The Subsidence of Land in the Salt 
see Burials in Orkney. 


Preca Fi Michael O’Shaughnessy’s Funeral. 
utions against Fires. ic 
- oe Words upon Marriage Customs. | js bey of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

i Ww. 
Aoane for Saving Life and Trea- | k ‘Novel Pet. 

at Sea. A Play u Surnames. 

A ‘Remarkable Rogue. Recollections of a Highland ectne 
How Artificial Pearls are Made, The Month : Science and Arts. 
Swelldom ; by W. Chambers. Five Poetical Pieces. 
Concerning Tegining. 


THE FORTUNE} OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
By J. B. Harwoop.—C hapters I.—VII. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for pean 
1881. No. DCCLXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 





Contents. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part IV. 


KING GEORGE THE THIRD AND MR. FOX IN 
THEIR EARLY DAYS, 


MR. COX’S PROTEGE. In Two Parts.—Part I. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
il.—PortTia. 


TROLLOPE'S LIFE OF CICERO. 

THE SALMON OF CLOOTIE’S HOLE. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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THE EXAMINER. |GHRISTMAS NUMBER 


NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.0.0. for 128. 6a.:— 


Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 1s. DEAN STANLEY. 
4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
s. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18, The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 


z: Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
’ Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. | 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
9. lhe Very Rev. CHARLES J. 21. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. .P. 
10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
Professor HUXLEY. 


11. . LL.D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24, Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
2s. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2@,; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


es 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 





Orrites—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC, 


Laboratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 
SM” No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 
beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated ‘* Prizz 
Mevat” TEETH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure Bases, at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the Association 


IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 
and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
ofa Mercantile Firm. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success 1s guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
ractitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 


scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 


of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 
s ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from ro to 6, or later by 
Appointment. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made, 3 


Prices of ‘‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Bingle Tooth from 3s) 6d. A Set from £1. 


A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 


N.B.—The Dairy Terecrarn, August 23, 1878, says :—*‘ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” ‘ 34 } 


ee 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases of chronic indi- 


gestion, disordered livéf, and general’ debility these Pills are w . 
fully effective. They indeed have so general and. powerful an inci ta tee 
whole system, that they clear away or ward off most of the ills that flesh is heir 
to. They cleanse the bowels, purify the blood, .correct the bile, give tone to the 
stomach, excite a eT appetite — sound sleep, and impart increased 
energy to both mind and body, The admirable properties of these far-famed 
Pills are too highly appreciated to require any encomium here, as they are re- 
sorted to by rich an of every nation. .The cures they effect are not 
somperary er ut miey, bring, shout 8 marvellous oa most beneficial 

entire enable it with re i 
the approach of all future attacks.” pened enero rent 





' your Wafers ; it is astonishing what 


be ioe 
Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘* Scorn,” 
by Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill ; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘Tiny Traveller ;” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul ané 


Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 
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HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his. Daughters. 
Never before published. 


‘ etl on -- — ee 


IFE. 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. ‘The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 


Oe ae ee ee 
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IFE, early in January will be issued weekly, in a ‘Coloured 
Wrapper, similar to the Christmas Number ; increased in 
size, and other improvements made. 


See 





IFE.—The following Portraits ‘have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as “ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola, Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. 








eee CARTOON PHOTOTYPES, 


The Prince of Wales says:—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.” They are the only pictures that do them 
justice.” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” _ 

St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 
are deservedly admired. . . . Such charming prints.” 


eee eee a eo a a en —_ ~ 


IFE.—The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 


had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Conncisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love’s 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 


IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s. each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table. Orders should 


| now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 


oes 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 
PRICE SIXPENCE. By Post, 87. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


_years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. tras 5 
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STONISHING CURES of Coughs, Colds, and 


Throat Affections*by Dr. Lococx’s Putmonic WaFers,—From 
Lea, M.P.S., Ellesmere :—‘“I would recommend you to give more publicity fc 
hat good éffects are resulting from_them.” Ia 
Ast Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 





eumatism, instant 


*.. 
relief and a rapid cure is given by the Waf hich taste leasantly. Sold a 
Is, ahd aed ox off per ban. aoe seas tdi, . x 
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OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 

het al Gold wont oe Sood beck sn@ front een. Convenient for 

a rail, &c. Rent ve moderate to desirable tenants, For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


5 and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. ‘The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
greece. and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, +6 ‘ 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. re 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron, 








*T‘ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of d ia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
gestion of the liver, which are generally beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. . It sets the 
—— liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, _ It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists.. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
ess. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur bein highly — for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended, It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite, Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold. by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

cially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 








¥ 


J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days,, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems we cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however re rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— oa ofthe skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. od. 





“TS HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER. the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly ail 
diseases have their origin, will éxert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


| a. ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in. the blood, whether Medicinal,, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. = 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, 10s. ; Special Size, 15s, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


“ CULPHOLINE LOTION."—-An External Means 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


Tt gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious-sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vi the Blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE iT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H, LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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IMPORTERS OF 


TURKISH TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, 
177 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. 





T obaccos all Native Hand Cut. 
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ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Ivory Works, x1 High Street, London, W.C, The 
pest Huuse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard’Tatle 
WRequisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 
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Are manufactured ae PHOSPHORUS 


e 8 “eta et Combustion 
Light only on the Box. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE:-BEST ARTICLES 





Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--7able, from 24]; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, ia Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £37/] 
Dish Covers—7Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. : 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 















ne 


CATALOGURS FREE. 


46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 








Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling.” 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles; Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—z-light, 17/; 3 do. 50]; 5 do. £44] » 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery, Goods, 
Mats, &c. oS Pt ae 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers, Hurdles ,&c. 

















EPPS’S COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


‘‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natufal laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of ‘the fine properties of 


well-selected cocoa, M 


2 


r. Epps 
judicious use of such aiticles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built u 


maladies are floating round us. ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gasette. : 


has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds ‘of subtle 
Ve may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


. 


_. JAMES EPPS.& .CO., HOMGZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
emced Also Makers..of Epps’. Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, , vada 
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ESTABLISHMENT, 
DOG AND WINE LICENCES. 





",as COMMISSIONERS of INLAND REVENUE 
~ yemind those who keep Carriages, or Male Servants, or who use Armo- 
rial Bearings, that their Licences must be renewed in the month of January. 
Dog Licences must be renewed at the same time, and whenever any addi- 
tional Dog is kept a Licence must be immediately obtained. 
Farmers and Shepherds may obtain exemptions for Dogs kept and used 


solely for tending sheep or cattle on a farm, but a Declaration that the dogs 
are so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise for the District. 


Licences or exemptions are not transferable from one person to another. 

The penalty for keeping a Dog without Licence or exemption is £5. 
Taking orders for Wine, &c. 

The Commissioners also give notice that no person may solicit, take, or 
receive any order for Wine or Spirits unless he holds a licence for that purpose 
or is the bon4 fide traveller for a firm duly licensed in the United Kingdom. 
The penalty for so acting without licence is £100. When the residence of the 
offender is not known, or is out of the Kingdom, the Summons will be left at 
the house or place where the offence was committed. 


London, January 1, 188:. 





Rovau InpIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Coopers Hill, Staines. 


§ ow College has been recently placed on a new 


basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training institution for 
those who purpose adopting the Civil Engineering profession in India or else- 
where are now offered to all persons desirous of following the course of study 
pursued there. 

A number of students, not exceeding 50, will be admitted to the College in 
September 188:. Candidates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory proof of their having 
received a fair general education. 


The Secretary of State for India will offer ten appointments in the Indian 
Public Works Department for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September 1881, at the termination of their prescribed three years’ 
College course—that is, in the summer of 1884. 


For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to the Secretary, Public 
ee a Saeco ot Dpeiient, Reyel indian 


JULAND DANVERS. 


_ mm Engineering College, Coopers Hill, Staines, 


Public Works Department, India Office, 
January 5, 1881. 





EALTHY PERSONS of all AGES who have 


the prospect of living to at least the average period, are invited to 
examine the remarkable results—unattainable in any other Institution—of the 


Special Bonus System in Class B. of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Bonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. 

Claims and Bonuses Paid, £3,750,000 


London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pall Mall. Edinburgh—82 Princes Street. 





yt IS A SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 
Soule eons wee . L rns flavoured with volatile and caustic 


tatistics prove that ruin to body and 
—_ Pe results from its use. 


and vendors should not sees vague descriptions, such as 
“Old, id.” "Very Old,” ** Bottled,” “‘ In Bond, ” &c., but should get Government 
guarantee for the exact age of the Whisky they bu 

The exact of the contents of each bottle cf eens and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is certified by her Majesty’s Customs oan Dublin, This 
Certificate is to our Whisky what the Hall marks is to pure 

Prices on application. No Whisky under three years old tied. 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, carvings 
free to any railway station in the oe In bond for exportation. Cash with 
order, Drafts crossed Munster Ban 

THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Purchasing Agents wanted. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orriceso FLEET STREET, E.C. 
AMOUNT INSURED ove ose eee £150,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID eve ose ese eee £3,764,000 


C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 





Norwicn, Dec. 25, 1880. 





THEATRES, &e. ULF 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee,and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvina. 


“THE CUP.” 
“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 


S ooaiemememeenannl 


ALFRED TENNYSON’S gory in Two Acts, “‘ THE CUP,” at 7-45. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Irving, 
det jin CORSICAN BROTHERS at 9.30.— Mr. Irving as Louis and Fabien 

i Franchi. 

Doors at 7.t5.—Performance commences at a Quarter to Eight pre- 
cisely.—Box Office (Mr. Hurst) Open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by Letter 
or Te 

Morning Performances of “‘ THE CUP,” er (Saturday), and Saturdays, 
February 5 and 12 by “ BYGON Doors open at 1.30; com- 
mences at Two 0’c 

Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





Imperial Fire Insurarce Company. 
*~ (Established 1803.) 
z OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 5&.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office :—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 





West Enp AGEKtTs, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 ee Street, S.W. 


Sone or: GEORGE. ny aM GIBBS 





Deputy-Governor : LEWIS LEANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
Directors: 

h Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 

urn Blyth, Esq. Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
Willisin T. Brand, nae Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd, E: Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General H. | eee. Hen J. B. Peon Esq. 
George W. Cam i oe Charles ie 
Mark \ Wilks Collet, Es Greville Selec, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, a oe R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, me Robert Ryrie, ~~ 
Henry Goschen David P. Sellar, Esq. ‘ 
Edwin Gower, 5 Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
Departments. 


rospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 


information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 





MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Oxrorp Street, W. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1378. 





FRyY’s ile 

F'RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
Cocoa. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

** A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
FE R y's GUARANTEED PURE. 

ie COCOA EXTRACT. 
C Oc oO 7 Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
3. & FRY and SONS. 


Second Edition. Price 4s. 67. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
ESPIRATORY DISEASES, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c., 
And their Specific Cure, + 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London. 
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